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Gen.  John  Adair  arrived  in  Astoria  on  April  3, 1849,  the  first  U.S.  Customs  collector 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  home  was  the  first  office.  In  1852,  this  20  by  22  ft.  one  room 
U.S.  Customs  House  was  built  in  Uppertown,  Astoria  (34th  &  Marine  Drive).  This 
photo  was  taken  by  A.  S.  Tee  on  March  22, 1892.  The  building  was  demolished  in 
1901.  A  replica  may  be  constructed  soon.  (CCHS  photo  #152-713.)  The  following 
poem,  courtesy  of  the  Astoria  Public  Library,  was  in  a  newspaper  dated  May  29, 1893. 


The  Old  Astoria  Custom  House 


Leaning  awry  on  the  rough  hillside — 

A  ghost  of  power  and  wreck  of  pride — 

Like  a  mendicant,  the  old  house  stands, 

And  its  cobwebbed  windows,  bleary  eyes, 

On  the  fleeting  change  that  life  demands. 

And  under  its  reeling  portico 
No  longer  the  people  come  and  go, 
Concerned  in  the  Nation's  tax  or  trade; 

And  the  rats  and  mice  and  ghosts  have  sway 
In  the  musty  chambers  night  and  day 
Where  life  was  rife  in  a  past  decade. 

And  its  helm-like  front,  in  the  olden  style 
Of  the  country  store,  provokes  a  smile, 

As  it  seems  to  smirk  on  the  passers-by 
Like  a  spinster  sere  whose  charms  are  gone, 
And  yet  will  linger  on  and  on, 

A  moan  in  wood  and  a  painted  sigh. 

Yet  many  a  patriot  longed  to  be 
Enshrined  in  this  caravansary, 

That  now  like  a  cast-off  toy  house  seems; 
And  we  wonder  that  great  collectors  here 
Could  have  goaned  and  moaned  and  felt  the 
fear 

That  disturbs  a  fat  incumbent's  dreams — 


The  fear,  alas!  that  his  head  may  fall 
When  he's  hardly  thinking  of  it  at  all 
And  before  he' s  feathered  his  modest  nest, 
That  he,  perchance,  may  have  to  go 
From  under  that  little  portico 
And  hustle  to  live  like  all  the  rest. 

And  are  these  pale  gulls  that  wheel  and  cry 
In  the  gloaming  'round  this  empty  stye 
The  ghosts  of  those  who  could  not  get  in, 

Or  of  those  once  in  who  were  told  to  leave 
And  died,  because  they  could  but  believe 
Their  dire  removal  a  deadly  sin? 

Like  a  broken  politician  now, 

Who  has  tasted  the  joys  the  gods  allow 
And  is  lank  of  pocket  and  down  at  heel, 

This  ancient  house  is  a  spectre  drear, 

That  sadly  croons  o'er  the  busy  street 
Which  only  a  poet  turns  to  greet, 

While  the  wistful  shadows  around  him  steal. 

And  have  they  vanished  from  mortal  ken, 
That  old  and  insatiate  class  of  men 
Whom  those  poor  walls  did  of  old  enclose? 
Ah,  no!  The  recording  angels  weep 
And  lose  full  many  a  fragrant  sleep 
As  they  long  for  a  glimpse  of  their  tumed-up 
toes. 

—Sam  L.  S.,  May  29,1893 
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3  THE  SCHOONER  SHARK'S  CANNON 

The  mission  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Schooner  Shark  to 
Oregon  Territory  in  1846,  its  wreck  attempting  to 
leave  the  Columbia  River,  and  how  Cannon  Beach 
came  to  be  named  for  its  1821  Navy  cannon  which 
washed  ashore  near  Arch  Cape. 


14  THE  1883  ASTORIA  FIRE 

by  Thad  S.  Trullinger 

Kinney' s  Clatsop  Mill  (formerly  Dad  Ferrell's 
Mil)  where  downtown  Astoria  is  now,  caught  fire 
and  burned  July  2, 1883,  taking  two  docks  and 
several  blocks  of  businesses  with  it.  A  vigilance 
committee  was  formed  to  recover  the  goods  and 
merchandise  that  had  been  looted  and  stolen.  Thad 
Trullinger  was  an  eye  witness,  vividly  recalling  the 
fire  in  his  1937  memoirs. 


24  ASTORIA'S  STREETCARS  (Part  2) 

by  Jim  Dennon 

Chronicling  the  street  raiway  which  served 
Astoria  for  36  years:  horsecars  from  1888,  then 
electric  trolleys  from  1892  to  1924. 


COVER:  The  1821  U.S.  Navy  cannon  (carronade) 
for  which  Cannon  Beach  was  named,  photo¬ 
graphed  on  April  10, 1989  a  few  days  before  it 
was  moved  for  protection  and  preservation  to  the 
Heritage  Museum  in  Astoria.  A  replica  will  re¬ 
place  the  original  at  the  Arch  Cape  roadside  his- 
torial  marker.  (CCHS  photo.) 


CUMTUX:  Chinook  jargon: 

'To  know  . . .  acknowledge ...  to  inform." 


CLATS_OPpS,st 


Errata 

The  following  errors  occured  in  recent 
CUMTUX  articles.  Our  apology  to  the 
families,  and  to  our  readers. 

Charles  Walker  Halderman 

The  founder  of  The  Astoria  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  (Vol.  9,  No.  2,  Spring, 
1989  CUMTUX,  page  24),  was  Marjorie 
Halderman's  father,  Charles  Walker 
Halderman.  His  middle  name  was 
incorrectly  given  as  William. 

William  T.  Cattrall 

In  My  Life  on  the  River,  page  27  of  the 
Winter,  1988  CUMTUX  (Vol.  9,  No.  1), 
Jane  Cattrall  Clark's  father,  William  T. 
Cattrall  was  the  engineer  at  the  CRPA 
cold  storage  plant  (John  Cattrall  was 
her  brother). 

Jackins  &  Hawes 

In  The  PioneerTrullingers  article,  Spring, 
1989  CUMTUX  (Vol.  9,  No.  2),  page  10, 
the  builders  of  the  street  lamp  frames 
were  C.  E.  Jackins  and  Edward  R. 
Hawes  (the  identities  of  "Jackens  and 
Haws").  And  on  page  14,  Grant 
Trullinger's  wife  was  Adele  Sovey,  as 
correctly  stated  on  page  15. 


Shark  Rock,  carved  by  the  survivors  of 
the  wrecked  naval  schooner  Shark  in  1846, 
was  permanently  buried  under  many  feet 
of  earth  Monday,  August  17, 1953,  as  Lovell 
Auto  Company  filled  in  the  area  near  13th 
and  Exchange  for  a  new  parking  lot.  The 
Astorian  Budget  published  a  photo  of  the 
rock  and  nearby  buildings  so  that  future 
historians  could  pinpoint  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion,  and  suggested  that  a  historical  marker 
be  placed  on  the  street  nearest  the  spot.  The 
top  of  the  rock  had  been  cut  off  in  1926  and 
displayed  on  a  monument  in  Niagara  Park 
until  1965.  It  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum. 


Appearing  on  page  3  of  The  Muslim,  one  of 
Islamabad,  Pakistan's  English-language  news¬ 
papers  on  February  22, 1989  was  a  mention  that 
Astoria,  Oregon  was  where  an  association  of 
subcontinent  Indians  was  started  in  1913:  "The 
Ghadr  Party  was  originally  named  Hindustani 
Assocation  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  founded  on  June 
2, 1913  at  Astoria,  Oregon.  Later  the  premises 
were  shifted  to  San  Francisco. "  This  informa¬ 
tion  came  from  CCHS  member  Katherine  M. 
Astala  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Islamabad. 

• 

For  more  than  15  years,  Astoria  had  a 
"Hindu  Alley",  a  block  of  houses  near  the 
old  Hammond  Mill.  About  a  hundred  East 
Indians  worked  at  the  lumber  mill.  A.  B. 
Hammond  brought  them  from  India  to 
work  in  the  sawmill,  circa  1906,  when  he 
purchased  the  mill  from  George  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Hume.  Some  of  the  Hindus  left  fol¬ 
lowing  layoffs  in  1914;  others  left  after  the 
mill  burned  in  1922.  Old-timers  remember 
them  in  their  turbans,  riding  the  Astoria 
streetcars. 


How  to  Subscribe  to 


Become  a  member  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society.  Annual  member¬ 
ships  are  $15  for  an  individual,  $25  for  a 
family  (or  outside  the  USA),  $50  Con¬ 
tributing,  $100  Patron,  $250  Sustain¬ 
ing,  $500  Benefactor  and  $1,000  Life 
Member.  To  join  or  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  write  or  call  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society,  1618  Exchange 
Street,  Astoria,  Oregon  97103,  phone 
(503)  325-2203. 
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Jim  Austin  named  Cannon  Beach  before  the  cannon  was  found. 


The  Schooner  Shark's  Cannon 


NE  OF  THE  OLDEST  historical 
artifacts  in  Oregon  is  the  1821 
U.S.  Navy  cannon  for  which  Cannon 
Beach  was  named,  from  the  1846  wreck 
of  the  Schooner  Shark. 

The  United  States  Schooner  Shark  was 
launched  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  on  May  17, 1821.  Construction 
cost  $23,627.  It  was  one  of  four  small 
William  Doughty  design  Baltimore  Clip¬ 
per  schooners  commissioned  by  the 
Navy  to  suppress  piracy  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  and  the  slave  trade  in  African  wa¬ 
ters.  After  a  long  and  successful  career 
the  Shark  was  assigned  to  Pacific  Duty  in 
1839,  when  it  was  the  first  U.  S.  war  ship 
to  pass  east  to  west  through  the  Strait  of 
Magellan. 

The  description  of  the  Schooner  Shark 
on  the  historical  marker  (300  tons,  with 
three  masts  and  32-pounder  cannons) 
seems  to  have  originated  from  one  of  the 
Shark  crew,  Burr  Osborn  of  Union  City, 
Michigan,  in  his  1913  correspondence 
with  Judge  John  Quincy  Adams  Bowlby 
of  Astoria.  According  to  Navy  records, 
the  Shark  had  two  masts,  was  1 98  tons,  86 
feet  long  "between  perpendiculars"  with 
a  67  foot  4  inch  keel  and  a  24  foot  9  inch 
moulded  beam.  The  depth  of  her  hold 
was  10  feet  4  inches.  She  had  a  regulation 
head  of  a  man-of-war,  billet  and  head- 
rails.  The  channels  were  about  halfway 
up  the  gun  ports.  The  sails  were  the 
standard  fore-and-aft  schooner  plan  of 
the  period .  The  design  required  a  crew  of 
about  70  men.  She  carried  12  guns,  ten 
of  which  were  18-pounder  cannons  (car- 
ronades),  and  two  9-pounder  "Long 
Tom"  guns.  The  rating  is  the  weight  of 
the  shot  (cannon  ball).  The  rating  of  the 
cannon  may  be  determined  by  the 
diameter  of  the  cannon  bore:  about  5.292 


inches  for  18-pounder,  and  6.25  inches 
for  32-pounder.  American  navy  car- 
ronades  (cannons  first  produced  by  the 
Carron  Foundry  in  England)  were  gener¬ 
ally  copies  of  British  naval  guns,  and 
made  of  iron. 

The  Shark's  Last  Assignment 

In  1846  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  negotiating  a  treaty  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  United  States-Canadian  border. 
President  Polk  campaigned  with  the  slo¬ 
gan:  "54-40  or  Fight!",  to  set  the  border  at 
54  degrees,  40  minutes  latitude. 

On  April  1,  1846,  Shark  commander 
Lt.  Neil  M.  Howison  received  orders 
from  Commodore  Sloat  to  proceed  to 
Honolulu  for  repairs  and  procure  two 
good  whale  boats  and  as  much  provi¬ 
sions  as  he  could  stow,  then  sail  directly 
to  Oregon  Territory.  He  was  to  go  up  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  Willamette  Valley 
and  "obtain  correct  information  of  that 
country  and  to  cheer  our  citizens  in  that 
region  by  the  presence  of  the  American 
flag".  He  was  to  complete  this  task  and 
be  out  of  the  Columbia  River  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1, 1846. 
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The  Shark  repairs  and  coppering  at 
Honolulu  were  completed,  and  on  June 
23, 1846  they  sailed  for  Oregon  Territory. 
Burr  Osborn,  stranded  in  Honolulu  from 
New  Zealand  on  a  whale  boat,  joined  the 
Shark  crew  on  this  last  voyage.  The  crew 
thought  they  were  going  to  Oregon 
Territory  to  help  settle  the  border  ques¬ 
tion.  Unknown  to  them,  the  border  had 
already  been  set  at  49  degrees  latitude  by 
a  treaty  signed  on  June  15, 1846  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  This  news  didn't  reach 
Oregon  Territory,  however,  until  their 
mission  was  long  over,  in  November, 
1846. 

They  sighted  land  30  miles  north  of 
the  Columbia  River  on  July  15, 1846,  and 
anchored  for  three  days  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cross  the  bar.  At  10  a.m.  on  July 
18th  the  Shark  anchored  five  miles  from 
Cape  Disappointment  and  fired  several 
guns  and  signals  to  attract  a  bar  pilot 
from  Fort  George  (Astoria),  but  none  ap¬ 
peared.  So  Captain  Howison  surveyed 
the  channel  in  his  whale  boat.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  schooner  at  2  p.m.  and  they 
got  under  way,  successfully  entering 
Baker's  Bay. 

While  rounding  Cape  Disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  Shark  was  met  by  a  boat  carry¬ 
ing  W.  H.  Gray  of  Clatsop  Plains,  H.  H. 
Spaulding,  missionary,  and  A.  L.  Love- 
joy,  the  mayor  of  Oregon  City.  In  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  bar  pilot,  they  recommended 
the  services  of  James  D.  Sauls,  a  black 
sailor  from  the  U.S.S.  Peacock  which  had 
wrecked  this  very  day  five  years  before, 
on  July  18, 1841  (after  which,  Sauls  had 
settled  on  the  north  shore  with  an  Indian 
wife).  Unfortunately,  in  20  minutes  Sauls 
grounded  the  Shark  on  Chinook  Spit 
where  it  remained  until  high  tide  about 
midnight.  Meantime,  Gray,  Spaulding 
and  Lovejoy  summoned  Alexander 
Lattie,  Chief  Factor  of  Fort  George,  who 
arrived  on  board  the  next  morning  and 
brought  the  Shark  safely  to  Astoria. 


Captain  Howison  began  his  Oregon 
survey  on  J uly  1 9th  by  visiting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  settlers  on  Clatsop  Plains,  who  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  fresh  beef  and 
vegetables. 

On  July  22nd,  with  Indian  George  as 
river  pilot,  the  Shark  departed  for  Fort 
Vancouver,  which  they  reached  the  night 
of  July  24th.  There  they  found  the  British 
Ship  H.  M.  S.  Modeste,  to  whose  presence 
they  were  the  American  counterpart. 
The  movements  of  the  Shark  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Modeste' s  log. 

From  July  26th  to  August  22nd,  Cap¬ 
tain  Howison  and  his  men  visited  the 
settlements  of  Oregon  City,  Tuality 
Plains,  Willamette  Valley  and  The 
Dalles.  While  at  Fort  Vancouver,  ten 
sailors  deserted.  A  handbill  offering  a 
$30  reward  for  their  return  was  printed 
at  Oregon  City  on  August  11, 1846,  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  printing  in 
Oregon.  Only  two  of  the  sailors  were 
found  and  returned. 

In  order  to  leave  the  Columbia  River 
by  September  1st,  Captain  Howison  left 
Fort  Vancouver  at  daybreak  on  August 
23rd.  Several  miles  downriver  they 
found  the  barque  Toulon  grounded  on  a 
sand  bar.  [Captain  Nathaniel  Crosby  of 
the  Toulon  was  great  grandfather  of 
singer  Harry  Lillis  "Bing"  Crosby.  Cap¬ 
tain  Crosby  frequently  sailed  between 
Fort  Vancouver  and  Honolulu.]  The 
Shark  stopped  to  help  the  Toulon  get  off 
the  sand  bar.  This  and  subsequent  head 
winds  delayed  their  trip  downriver,  so 
the  Shark  didn't  arrive  at  Baker's  Bay 
near  the  mouth  until  September  8th. 

Shark  Wrecked  Sept.  10, 1846 

September  9th  was  devoted  to  ob¬ 
serving  the  bar  and  preparations  for 
crossing  it.  The  attempt  was  made  the 
next  afternoon,  on  September  10,  1846, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  schooner  on 
South  Spit.  Details  of  the  wreck  were 
contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Captain 
Howison  on  September  21,  1846  and  a 
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Court  of  Inquiry  statement  dated  March 
1-4, 1847.  While  hauling  on  the  wind  to 
pass  out  to  sea,  the  Shark  was  forced  into 
the  South  Breakers.  Valiant  efforts  were 
made  to  recover  from  the  situation,  but 
they  lost  against  a  strong  running  tide 
and  changes  of  wind.  When  the  anchor 
was  let  go  in  an  attempt  to  hold  the 
schooner,  the  chain  snapped  like  a 
thread.  The  Shark  then  slipped  from  18 
feet  of  water  and  struck  violently  on  a 
sand  bank  in  ten  feet. 

Captain  Howison  attempted  by  press 
of  sail  to  force  the  Shark  in  the  direction 
of  the  tide,  which  was  running  with  great 
force.  The  bow  swung  in  that  direction, 
but  the  ship  would  not  advance  an  inch. 
The  schooner  rose  and  fell  with  every 
surge,  and  soon  the  waves  began  break¬ 
ing  over  her,  broadsides.  All  hope  of 
saving  the  Shark  vanished. 

Howison  ordered  all  ends  of  the  run¬ 
ning  rigging  over  the  sides,  providing 
safety  ropes  in  case  of  trouble  launching 
the  boats.  The  first  boat  ordered  over  the 
side  was  the  18  foot  gig.  It  was  loaded 
with  the  sick,  the  ship's  doctor  [Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hudson,  surgeon],  the  purser  [Wil¬ 
liam  Hollis]  with  the  ship's  papers, 
charts  and  valuables,  and  an  able  boat 
crew.  But  a  huge  breaker  dashed  the  gig 
against  the  schooner,  stove  in  her  side 
and  sent  the  occupants  sprawling  into 
the  water.  Using  the  ropes  hurled  over 
the  side,  the  struggling  men  were  hauled 
back  aboard.  But  the  Shark's  papers, 
charts  and  records  were  strewn  in  the 
waves  and  lost. 

It  being  evident  no  boat  could  live 
alongside,  the  crew  was  forced  to  wait  for 
the  breakers  to  abate,  which  were  rolling 
over  the  ship  with  terrific  violence.  After 
dark,  the  flood  tide  set  in  and  the  seas 
somewhat  subsided.  The  remaining 
boats  were  hoisted  over  the  side  with  as 
many  men  as  they  would  hold.  Captain 
Howison  dispatched  them  to  the  Clatsop 
shore  with  orders  to  return  at  ebb  tide. 


Remaining  on  board  with  Captain 
Howison  were  First  Lt.  W.  W.  Schenck, 
Midshipman  H.  Davidson  and  21  crew¬ 
men.  They  cut  the  masts  away,  hoping 
the  vessel  would  hold  together  until  the 
rescue  boats  returned.  Burr  Osborn  in 
his  1913  letters  said  they  threw  some  of 
the  guns  and  shot  overboard  also.  In  his 
October  6,  1913  letter  he  related:  "I  re¬ 
member  one  James  McEver,  on  account 
of  his  heading  a  gang  with  a  crow-bar  to 
break  open  the  Spirit  Room  for  whiskey, 
when  Captain  Howison  leveled  a  six- 
shooter  to  his  head  and  told  him  if  he 
made  a  single  stab  he  would  blow  his 
head  off.  McEver  and  his  followers 
claimed  they  wanted  to  die  happy." 

At  one  a.m.  the  Shark  was  completely 
waterlogged.  The  flood  tide  crowded  the 
men  into  narrow  limits.  Only  the  bows¬ 
prit  and  the  top  of  the  quarter-deck  were 
inhabitable.  Captain  Howison  ordered 
everyone  secured  to  the  vessel  by  rope. 
Heavy  swells  broke  over  the  men  with 
terrific  force;  the  rope  saved  their  lives. 
The  ebbing  tide  meeting  the  ocean  swell 
caused  heavy  breakers  that  lashed 
furiously  over  and  about  the  schooner  in 
the  early  hours  before  dawn.  At  dawn 
the  rescue  boats  returned  and  took  the 
remaining  men  off  to  safety.  The  wreck 
was  completely  untenable  an  hour  after 
she  was  abandoned,  and  at  3  p.m.  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  the  Shark  visible. 

Miraculously,  everyone  was  landed 
on  Clatsop  beach  without  loss  of  a  single 
man.  Osborn  wrote  that  when  the 
schooner  wrecked,  half  of  the  crew  were 
in  their  hammocks,  thinly  clad  in  under¬ 
shirt  and  drawers.  Soaked  by  waves  and 
rain,  the  first  thing  they  did  on  the  beach 
was  to  build  a  fire  with  driftwood  and 
some  Peacock  wreckage.  Secondly,  they 
found  shelter  in  a  12  by  25  foot  shanty 
without  any  floor. 

On  the  morning  of  September  12th, 
two  Indians  appeared.  They  notified  a 
Clatsop  Plains  settler,  who  brought  two 
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UNITED  STATES  SCHOONER  "SHARK 


Sail  plan  of  1821  schooner 


\  \  \ 


The  deck  portion  with 
three  carronades  which 
washed  ashore  south  of 
Hug  Point,  October  1846 


How  the  carronade  was 
mounted  on  its  carrier 
to  the  deck.  The 
carrier  was  not  saved. 


Carrier 


Carronade 


U.  S.  Navy  car  ronade  and  its  carrier  (mounting) . 
The  carrier  was  not  recovered. 


oxen  that  evening.  The  oxen  were 
butchered  and  roasted,  providing  the 
first  food  in  52  hours.  The  next  morning, 
the  76  sailors  and  their  officers  started 
out  for  Astoria. 

Shark  House  Built 

Astoria  consisted  often  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  a  warehouse,  cooper's  shop, 
blacksmith  shop,  and  Indian  lodges. 
Population  was  30.  There  were  three  log 
houses,  plus  a  frame  house  occupied  by 
Rev.  Ezra  Fisher,  a  Baptist  missionary. 
One  of  the  log  houses  was  used  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  officers.  Two  of 
the  log  houses  were  unoccupied,  so  be¬ 
came  the  temporary  quarters  of  the  Shark 
men. 

Captain  Howison  and  William  Hollis, 
Purser,  went  to  Fort  Vancouver  for  sup¬ 
plies.  News  of  the  disaster  preceded 
them,  and  Captain  Baillie  of  H.  M.  S. 
Modeste  dispatched  a  launch  loaded  with 
clothing  and  provisions  which  met  them 
25  miles  below  the  Fort.  Their  offer  of  aid 
was  appreciated,  but  declined  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Howison  who  purchased  his  needs 
by  requisition  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

When  Howison  and  Hollis  returned 
to  Astoria,  he  engaged  the  sailors  in 
building  a  double  log  house  on  part  of 
John  McClure's  Donation  Land  Claim  at 
a  place  called  Point  George,  plus  half 
completing  another  house  for  the  of¬ 
ficers.  The  completed  house  was  called 
"Shark  House",  and  the  place  was  named 
"Sharksville".  [The  location  was  named 
Shark  Point  on  an  1868  U.  S.  Survey  map. 
After  the  Shark  crew  left,  immigrants 
used  "Shark  House"  as  temporary  quar¬ 
ters.  One  room  was  large  enough  for 
several  families,  and  the  other  room  was 
used  for  storage.] 

Wreckage  near  Arch  Cape 

In  October,  1846,  Captain  Howison 
learned  from  Indians  that  a  part  of  the 
Shark  hull,  with  guns  on  it,  was  near  Arch 
Cape  south  of  Tillamook  Head.  Howison 


sent  Midshipman  T.  J.  Simes  to  visit  the 
spot.  Stranded  in  the  surf  south  of  Hug 
Point,  Simes  found  the  deck  between  the 
mainmast  (second  mast  from  the  bow) 
and  fore  hatch,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
starboard  broadside  planking  above  the 
wales,  with  three  cannons  attached.  He 
succeeded  in  removing  one  cannon  to 
above  high-water  mark.  He  couldn't  re¬ 
cover  the  other  two  cannons  because  of 
the  surf.  Because  of  the  inaccessible  loca¬ 
tion,  no  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve  the 
cannons,  but  Howison  notified  Gover¬ 
nor  George  Abernethy  about  them  in  a 
letter. 

A  somewhat  different  version  from 
Captain  Howison's  Navy  report  was 
written  52  years  after  the  event,  by  early 
historian  William  Chance  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article  dated  March,  1898:  "A  few 
days  later  [after  the  Shark  wrecked],  Ri¬ 
chard  Hobson  started  down  toward  Til¬ 
lamook  from  Clatsop  Plains  to  meet  his 
brother  John,  who  was  coming  from  the 
Willamette  valley  by  way  of  Tillamook 
with  a  band  of  cattle.  On  the  beach  op¬ 
posite  Mrs.  Austin's  cottage  [south  of 
Hug  Point]  he  found  the  wreck  of  the 
Shark,  or  rather  that  part  that  had  floated 
away  from  the  South  Spit.  It  was  ex¬ 
treme  low  tide  at  the  time,  and  he  and 
two  Indians  who  were  with  him,  went  on 
board.  There  were  three  cannons  still 
aboard,  and  one  they  rolled  overboard 
and  well  upon  the  beach.  The  other  two 
they  got  overboard,  but  the  returning 
tide  prevented  them  from  getting  them 
upon  the  shore.  The  Shark  [wreckage] 
was  subsequently  burned  for  the  iron 
that  was  in  her,  and  many  of  the  farming 
implements  used  on  Clatsop  Plains  for 
years  afterwards  were  made  of  this  iron." 

Both  versions  agree  that  there  were 
three  cannons  on  the  wreckage;  that  only 
one  was  moved  high  up  on  the  shore,  and 
two  cannons  were  left  in  the  surf.  Later, 
rumors  began  that  these  were  made  of 
brass  (it  was  first  thought  the  recovered 
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cannon  was  made  of  bronze).  In  January 
of  1924,  James  Burke  and  William  Pick- 
ette  of  Seaside  were  provided  drilling 
tools  by  the  Clatsop  County  Court  and 
attempted  to  locate  the  two  cannons, 
without  success.  They  likely  remain 
buried  under  the  surf  at  a  spot  accessible 
only  at  low  tide. 

Shark  Rock  Carved 

Near  the  water  under  what  is  now  a 
parking  lot  on  the  south  side  at  13th  and 
Exchange  Streets  in  Astoria,  was  a  very 
large  rock  on  which  the  Shark  crew 
carved:  "The  Shark  was  lost  Sept.  10, 
1846".  Belov/  that  a  later  inscription  was 
added:  'The  Industry  was  lost  March  16, 
1865,  lives  lost  17,  saved  7".  According 
to  early  historian  William  Chance,  all  the 
names  of  the  Shark  crew  were  carved  on 
the  rock  also,  but  when  Shark  Rock  was 
dug  up  in  1925  no  crew  names  were 
found  on  the  top  portion.  Financed  by 
the  Astoria  Kiwanis  Club,  the  top  of 
Shark  Rock  was  cut  off  by  Paul  Thom¬ 
pson  on  June  15,  1926  and  moved  to  a 
monument  in  Niagara  Park.  The  Shark 
Rock  monument  was  dedicated  on 
Founder's  Day,  July  22,  1926,  the  same 
day  the  Astoria  Column  was  opened. 
The  Kiwanis  Club  added  a  bronze 
plaque  to  the  Shark  Rock  monument  on 
May  28, 1931.  In  1965,  Shark  Rock  was 
moved  from  the  Niagara  Park  monu¬ 
ment  for  exhibit  in  the  Columbia  River 
Maritime  Museum.  Displayed  with 
Shark  Rock  is  an  1841  Navy  officer's 
dress  sword  found  by  Warrenton  resi¬ 
dent  John  Johnson  on  Clatsop  Spit 
during  the  summer  of  1977,  believed  to 
have  come  from  the  Shark. 

Officers  of  the  Shark  crew  mentioned 
in  Captain  Howison's  report,  in  Lewis  & 
Dryden's  Marine  History  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  (page  22),  and  in  the  letters  of 
Burr  Osborn  were:  Lt.  Niel  M.  Howison 
(Captain),  Lt.  W.  W.  Schenck  (1st  Lt.),  Lt. 
James  D.  Bullock  (2nd  Lt.),  Dr.  Edward 
Hudson  (Surgeon),  William  S.  Hollis 


(Purser).  Midshipmen  were:  Gillespie, 
T.  McLanahan,  H.  Davidson  and  T.  J. 
Simes  (who  saved  the  cannon  from  the 
wreckage).  Sailors  were:  John  Burr 
Osborn,  James  McEver,  Joe  Cotton, 
George  Getchel  and  John  Powers.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  Shark  officers  and  76 
crewmen  whose  names  may  still  be 
carved  on  rock  under  the  parking  lot  at 
13th  and  Exchange  Streets. 

Shark's  U.S.  Flag  First  to  Wave 
Over  undisputed  Oregon  Territory 

Captain  Nathaniel  Crosby  of  the 
Toulon  brought  the  Canadian-U.S. 
border  treaty  settlement  news  to  Oregon 
in  early  November,  1846.  The  right  to 
ownership  of  the  land  settled.  Captain 
Howison  hoisted  the  Shark's  United 
States  flag  at  Shark  House  in  Astoria.  He 
chartered  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
schooner  Cadboro  for  passage  to  San 
Francisco.  They  boarded  the  Cadboro  on 
November  16,  1846,  but  bad  weather 
kept  them  in  the  river  at  Baker's  Bay  for 
six  weeks.  On  December  1, 1846  Howi¬ 
son  sent  the  flag  to  Governor  George 
Abernethy  with  these  words: 

"One  of  the  few  articles  preserved  from 
the  shipwreck  of  the  late  United  States 
Schooner  Shark  was  her  stand  of  colors.  To 
display  this  national  emblem,  and  cheer  our 
citizens  in  this  distant  territory  by  its  pre¬ 
sence,  was  a  principal  object  of  the  Shark's 
visit  to  the  Columbia;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  highly  proper  that  it  should  hence¬ 
forth  remain  with  you,  as  a  memento  of 
parental  regard  from  the  general  govern¬ 
ment. 

With  the  fullest  confidence  that  it  will  be 
received  and  duly  appreciated  as  such  by  our 
countrymen  here,  I  do  myself  the  honor  of 
transmitting  the  flags  (an  ensign  and  union 
jack)  to  your  address;  nor  can  I  omit  the 
occasion  to  express  my  gratification  and  pride 
that  this  relic  of  my  late  command  should  be 
emphatically  the  first  United  Stated  flag  to 
wave  over  the  undisputed  and  purely  Amer¬ 
ican  territory  of  Oregon. "  Niel  M.  Howison 
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Governor  Abernethy  acknowledged 
receiving  the  flags  at  Oregon  City  in  a 
letter  to  Captain  Howison  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  21, 1846  with  assurances  it  would  be 
flown  on  every  suitable  occasion. 

The  Cadboro  departed  from  the 
Columbia  River  on  January  17, 1847  and 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  January  27th. 
Aboard  the  Savannah  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  on  February  1,  1847  Captain  Howi¬ 
son  wrote  his  report  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
(reprinted  in  the  1913  Oregon  Historical 
Quarterly,  Volume  13,  pages  3-60). 
Howison  returned  home  and  died  a  year 
later,  on  February  23, 1848  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 

John  Hobson  discovered 
the  cannon,  circa  1863. 

According  to  "The  Hobson  Family, 
Oregon  Pioneers  of  1843"  written  in  1937 
by  Bertha  Hobson  Halderman:  "In 
December,  1863,  John  Hobson  moved  his 
family  to  Astoria  to  the  home  in  which  I 
now  live  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  butcher  and  grocery  business 
with  Daniel  K.  Warren,  under  the  name 
of  Hobson  and  Warren.  The  cattle  were 
brought  from  the  Willamette  Valley  to 
Tillamook,  and  then  north  around 
Neahkahnie  Mountain  and  on  to  Astoria. 
It  was  during  one  of  those  trips  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  cannon  for  which  Cannon 
Beach  is  named.  It  was  buried  in  the 
sandy  bank  of  a  stream." 

The  early  Clatsop  pioneers  sub¬ 
sequently  called  the  stream  "Shark 
Creek",  and  the  beach  at  that  location 
south  of  Hug  Point  "Cannon  Beach". 

The  cannon  buried  and  lost. 

There  wasn't  a  wagon  road  to  reach 
the  cannon  location  until  the  Elk  Creek 
Toll  Road  was  completed  in  1890,  open¬ 
ing  the  area  to  homesteading.  During 
the  intervening  years  the  ocean  storms 
washed  over  the  cannon  in  the  creek  and 
completely  buried  it  in  the  sand,  so  it  was 
lost  before  the  time  any  homesteaders 
arrived. 


James  P.  Austin  officially 
named  Cannon  Beach  in  1891 

James  P.  Austin  was  born  in  Canada 
on  April  17, 1848.  His  first  marriage  on 
August  26,  1877  was  to  Fannie  S.  Eber- 
man,  daughter  of  1843  Clatsop  pioneers 
Ninian  Eberman  and  Emma  Hobson.  He 
built  "Austin  House"  hotel  in  Seaside  and 
on  February  15,  1882  became  the  fifth 
postmaster  there.  He  selected  "Sea  Side" 
(two  words)  as  the  name  of  his  post  of¬ 
fice,  contributing  to  the  evolution  of  Sea¬ 
side's  name  from  "Seaside  House". 

From  his  wife's  parents,  the  Hobsons 
and  Ebermans,  Jim  Austin  learned  about 
the  Shark's  cannon  buried  beneath  the 
sand  south  of  Hug  Point,  and  he  was 
fascinated  by  the  prospect  of  finding  it. 
On  November  10,  1888  he  turned  over 
the  Seaside  post  office  to  his  friend,  Mrs. 
Augusta  Steabb  (Mrs.  Martin  O.  Ander¬ 
son).  In  1889  Austin  divorced  and  was 
remarried,  to  Lydia  A.  Babbit.  In  1891 
they  sold  Austin  House  to  Judge 
McGuire  (who  renamed  it  the  McGuire 
Hotel  and  became  Seaside's  first  mayor 
in  1899). 

Jim  and  Lydia  Austin  took  a 
homestead  where  Jim  thought  the  can¬ 
non  was  buried,  where  he  would  search 
for  it.  There  they  built  "Ocean  View 
House",  and  he  applied  to  establish  a 
new  post  office,  which  he  named  "Can¬ 
non  Beach".  Thus  he  named  and  became 
the  first  postmaster  of  Cannon  Beach  on 
May  29,  1891.  This  was  announced  on 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  Austin 
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page  3  of  the  Daily  Astorian  on  August  1 4, 
1891. 

Jim  Austin  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  searching  for  the  cannon.  In 
1894,  ill  with  tuberculosis,  he  went  to  a 
doctor  in  Astoria.  He  died  at  the  home  of 
W.  Abercrombie  in  Astoria  on  May  7, 
1894,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  His  widow,  Lydia,  continued 
as  postmaster  of  Cannon  Beach  at  the 
same  location  until  November  2, 1901. 

Mailman  Bill  Luce 
Found  the  Cannon  in  1898 

News  that  the  Shark's  cannon  had 
been  found,  at  long  last,  was  carried  on 
page  4  of  the  Daily  Morning  Astorian  on 
January  29,  1898:  "Mailcarrrier  [Bill] 
Luce,  who  carries  the  mail  between  Ne- 
halem  and  Cannon  Beach,  while  on  his 
regular  route  yesterday  [January  28, 
1898],  saw  a  funny  substance  in  the  creek 
on  Cannon  Beach  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Austin's  house.  It  did  not  look  like  a 
rock,  and  upon  investigation  he  found 
the  old  cannon  embedded  in  the  creek 
from  which  Cannon  Beach  derives  its 
name.  The  late  John  Hobson  and  Ninian 
Eberman  both  saw  the  cannon  in  the 
creek  quite  often  when  on  their  way  to 
Tillamook  buying  cattle.  The  late  J.  P. 
Austin  spent  considerable  money  trying 
to  locate  the  cannon,  but  was  never 
successful." 

Phil  Condit  had  the  Cannon  Beach- 
Nehalem  mail  contract,  and  hired  the 
mail  carriers.  His  wife  was  Ida  Luce, 
whose  brother  Bill  found  the  cannon. 
[Bill  Luce  was  listed  in  the  1902  Polk 
Directory  living  at  Seaside,  where  he 
operated  a  wood  yard  in  partnership 
with  Cannon  Beach  mailman  Jim  Cor¬ 
bett.] 

John  Gerritse 
Pulled  cannon  from  sand. 

At  Mrs.  Austin's  request,  when  Bill 
Luce  reached  Nehalem  he  told  John  and 
Mary  Gerritse,  also  mail  carriers,  about 
finding  the  cannon.  John  Gerritse 


brought  his  team  of  horses  from  Ne¬ 
halem  and  pulled  the  cannon  out  of  the 
sand. 

Pauline  Steabb  Dow 

Staying  with  Mrs.  Austin  when  the 
cannon  was  found  in  1898  was  13  year 
old  Pauline  Steabb  (Mrs.  Frank  Dow), 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Martin  O.  (Augusta  Ste¬ 
abb)  Anderson.  She  remembers  that 
after  a  big  storm,  mailman  Bill  Luce 
looked  down  in  the  stream  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Austin's  house  and  saw  some  met¬ 
al.  He  dug  around  and  found  the  can¬ 
non.  Then  John  Gerritse's  team  of  horses 
pulled  it  out  of  the  sand,  and  Mrs.  Austin 
had  it  mounted  on  big  timbers  at  the 
entrance  to  the  gate  in  front  of  her  house 
(the  Cannon  Beach  post  office).  The  ac¬ 
companying  photograph  was  taken  in 
1898  shortly  after  the  cannon  was  found, 
with  Pauline  Steabb  Dow  standing  be¬ 
side  it.  Mrs.  Dow  is  now  103  years  old 
and  lives  in  Depoe  Bay,  Oregon 

Homesteaders  in  the  area  when  the 
cannon  was  found  in  1898  were:  A.  J. 
Cloutrie,  Joseph  Walsh,  Harry  Bell, 
Robert  C.  F.  Astbury,  Clark  W.  Car¬ 
nahan,  Lydia  Austin,  Samuel  D.  Adair, 
Benson  Sabine,  Robert  S.  Norris,  John  N. 
Griffin,  S.  F.  Clayton,  Leon  Mansur, 
James  Maher,  Frank  Brallier,  Pete  Ander¬ 
son,  Rudolph  Bartels,  William  Warren, 
Mark  Warren  and  Herbert  Logan. 

How  Cannon  Beach 
Moved  North 

Originally  the  Cannon  Beach  post  of¬ 
fice  was  at  Jim  and  Lydia  Austin's  place 
south  of  Hug  Point,  from  May  29,  1891 
until  November  2, 1901 .  After  that.  Can¬ 
non  Beach  was  served  as  the  rural  "Ecola 
Route"  from  Seaside.  Ecola  (meaning 
whale)  was  the  name  Captain  William 
Clark  gave  the  creek  in  1806,  but  the 
1890s  homesteaders  called  the  creek  and 
area  Elk  Creek. 

In  1910  the  residents  of  Elk  Creek 
(where  the  city  of  Cannon  Beach  is  now) 
petitioned  for  a  post  office  of  their  own. 
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Pauline  Steabb  (Mrs.  Frank  Dow)  at  age  13  standing  by  the  cannon  in  front  of  Mrs. 
Lydia  Austin's  house  (then  the  Cannon  Beach  post  office)  in  1898.  At  left  is  John  N. 
Griffin,  whose  homestead  was  nearby.  (CCHS  Photo  #5546-015  courtesy  of  the 
Cannon  Beach  Library.) 

Cannon  Beach  mailman  John  Gerritse,  who  then  lived  in  Nehalem  and  brought  his 
team  of  horses  to  pull  the  cannon  out  of  the  sand  after  it  had  been  found  in  the  creek 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Austin's  by  mailman  Bill  Luce  on  January  28,  1898.  (CCHS  Photo 
courtesy  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Shields.) 
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On  November  25,  1910  a  post  office 
named  Ecola  was  established  in  the  log 
Hotel  Bill,  Lester  E.  Bill,  postmaster.  But 
in  those  days  before  zip  codes,  letters 
addressed  to  Ecola  were  getting  missent 
to  Eola,  Oregon,  and  vice  versa.  [Eola 
was  older,  incorporated  in  1858.] 

By  petition  of  the  residents,  on  May 
25, 1922  the  Postal  Department  changed 
the  name  of  Ecola  to  Cannon  Beach, 
which  it  has  been  since.  The  post  office 
at  that  time  was  in  Lanphere's  Store, 
Eugene  C.  Lanphere  postmaster  [this 
building  still  stands  at  240  N.  Hemlock, 
now  Osburn's  Grocery]. 

Paul  Bartels  built 
cement  base  for  cannon. 

Found  buried  in  the  sand  with  the 
cannon  were  a  capstan,  chock  and  cleat. 
But  the  wooden  carrier  from  the  ship  was 
not  recovered,  so  a  mounting  had  to  be 
devised.  Four  large  blocks  of  wood  were 
improvised  for  the  first  mounting.  Later 
a  second  wood  block  mount  was  built,  on 
which  the  cannon  rested  for  many  years, 
until  the  wood  deteriorated.  The  Austin 
property  changed  owners.  Over  thirty 
years  after  the  cannon  was  found,  a  per¬ 
manent  cement  base  was  constructed  by 
Cannon  Beach  pioneer,  Paul  Bartels.  The 
inscription  in  the  cement  reads:  Mounted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Kissling,  August 
9, 1929.  Work  done  by  Paul  Bartels. 

Paul  Bartels  was  a  boy  in  1892  when 
his  parents,  Rudolph  and  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
tels,  arrived  in  Cannon  Beach.  Their 
homestead  was  adjacent  and  east  of 
brothers  William  and  Mark  Warren, 
founders  of  Tolovana  Park. 


Shark's  Bell  Donated 

The  ship's  bell  from  the  Schooner 
Shark  was  also  recovered  and  preserved, 
in  use  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Astoria 
(1927)  until  it  was  donated  to  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  by  James  W. 
Lovell. 

Cannon  Given  to  Public 

From  1898  until  1956,  the  Shark's  can¬ 
non  had  been  on  the  private  property 
originally  owned  by  Jim  Austin.  Mel 
Goodin  of  Portland,  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  1956,  donated  the  cannon  to  the 
public  and  it  was  moved  to  an  acre  of 
land  contributed  by  George  Van  Vleet, 
east  of  the  cannon's  original  location 
alongside  Highway  1 01 .  A  highway  his¬ 
torical  marker  was  added,  and  the  can¬ 
non  was  dedicated  at  the  new  location  on 
July  18, 1956. 

Losses  and  Deterioration 

The  cascabel  (large  round  part  on  the 
breech  of  the  cannon)  was  already  lost  by 
1906.  The  other  small  items  found  with 
the  cannon,  the  chock  and  cleat  are  gone, 
as  is  the  chain  fence  which  once  enclosed 
the  cannon  and  capstan. 

Made  of  iron,  the  cannon  and  capstan 
have  rusted  and  deteriorated  from  years 
outside  in  the  weather.  The  need  to  pro- 
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tect  the  cannon  from  further  erosion  was 
suggested  by  Jim  Dennon  in  his  1987 
book.  The  Schooner  Shark,  Shark  Rock,  and 
Cannon  Beach.  When  recently  examined 
by  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
Director  John  Cooper,  Curator  Steve 
Kann  and  Arch  Cape  Community  Club 
President  Dick  Pearson,  it  was  confirmed 
(based  on  reports  from  the  Department 
of  Transporation)  that  both  the  cannon 
and  capstan  were  loose  on  their  mounts, 
and  in  danger  of  theft. 

Original  Cannon  Moved 
To  Heritage  Museum 

The  Arch  Cape  Community  Club  dis¬ 
cussed  the  need  to  better  preserve  the 
cannon.  The  State  Highway  Division, 
who  owns  the  right  of  way,  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  State  owned  artifact, 
had  no  objection  to  moving  the  original 
cannon  for  preservation  and  public  dis¬ 
play,  replacing  it  with  a  replica.  A  fea¬ 
ture  article  with  photograph  appeared  in 
The  Daily  Astorian  entitled  "Society  hopes 
to  get  cannon  under  cover". 

On  Friday,  April  14,  1989,  Director 
John  Cooper  and  Curator  Steve  Kann 
moved  the  original  cannon  and  capstan 
to  the  Heritage  Center  for  preservation, 
where  they  join  the  Schooner  Shark's  bell 
on  exhibit. 


Cannon  Replicas 

Abel  Olson  of  Astoria  cast  two  repli¬ 
cas  of  the  original  cannon  for  the  Cannon 
Beach  Commercial  Club  about  forty 
years  ago.  These  were  mounted  with 
explanatory  plaques  at  the  north  and 
south  highway  entrances  to  Cannon 
Beach  on  December  15, 1952. 

The  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society  has  contacted  Olson  about  cast¬ 
ing  an  improved  replica  for  remounting 
on  the  cement  base  at  the  roadside 
historical  marker  near  Arch  Cape. 
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1988  photo  of  the  original  cannon  shows  layers  of  metal  that  have  eroded  and  rusted 
away.  Compare  this  with  the  condition  of  the  cannon  in  the  1898  photo  on  page  11. 


(Above)  This  photo  of  the  July  2, 1883,  Astoria  fire  was  taken  about  6  p.m.  At  left,  the 
O.R.  &  N.  dock  burned,  as  did  business  buildings  between  14th  and  17th  Streets. 
The  large  buildingat  left  was  the  Astoria  National  Bank;  next  right  the  building  with 
a  cupola  on  the  roof,  and  a  fire  bell  tower  was  City  Hall  at  11th  &  Commercial  (Fire 
Rescue  Station  No.  2  was  on  the  first  floor;  also  see  photo  on  page  21).  Churches  with 
steeples  (left  to  right)  were  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational.  Behind 
the  Methodist  Church  was  the  Astor  Hotel.  None  of  these  named  buildings  burned. 
At  right  is  Exchange  Street.  (CCHS  photo  #3-930.) 

(Below)  Fire  at  Kinney's  Clatsop  Mill  (originally  "Dad"  Ferrell's  Mill,  built  in  1861), 
where  downtown  Astoria  is  now.  The  fire  was  believed  started  by  some  boys 
throwing  cigarettes  in  a  pile  of  sawdust  and  shavings  near  the  mill's  engine  room. 
(CCHS  photo  #4085-930.) 
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Looting  and  stealing  was  solved  by  the  vigilance  committee. 


The  1883  Astoria  Fire 

By  Thad  S.  Trullinger 


Nearly  forty  years  before  the  Astoria  fire 
of  1922,  the  1883  Astoria  fire  destroyed  a 
sawmill,  two  docks,  and  business  buildings 
on  both  sides  of  Commercial  between  14th 
and  1 7th  Streets.  This  eye-witness  account  of 
the  1883  fire  is  excerpted  from  the  memoirs 
of  Thad  Trullinger  (1867-1944),  written  in 
1937. 

AD'S  MILL  was  a  sawmill 
originally  owned  and  operated 
by  Ferdinand  "Dad"  Ferrell,  also  known 
as  the  Astoria  Steam  Sawmill.  It  was 
located  in  the  block  where  the  Norblad 
Hotel  now  stands  [1937]  at  14th  and  Ex¬ 
change  Streets.  The  log  boom  extended 
from  the  shore  near  the  YMCA  building 
toward  the  property  west  of  12th  Street 
and  north  to  Commercial  Street.  When 
I  was  a  small  boy  this  log  boom  was  a 
playground  for  boys,  where  the  Liberty 
Theatre  now  stands.  Falling  in  the  river 
and  getting  our  clothes  wet  was  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence.  After  a  good  soaking, 
we  would  go  up  to  the  fire  room  and 
stand  around  the  furnace  until  our 
clothes  were  dry. 

W.  S.  Kinney  formed  the  Clatsop  Mill 
company  and  purchased  old  Dad's  Mill 
from  Mr.  Ferrell. 

July  2, 1883  -  5:50  p.m. 

I  was  working  in  father's  mill  (John  C. 
Trullinger's  West  Shore  Mill)  when  the 
fire  started  in  the  Clatsop  Mill  (old  Dad's 
Mill)  on  14th  Street.  My  brother  Perry 
rang  the  bell  for  the  engineer  to  stop  the 
engine,  and  blew  the  whistle  too,  so  the 
mill  would  stop  for  the  day  so  the  men 
could  go  up  and  help  save  the  old  Clat¬ 
sop  Mill.  The  entire  crew  ran  to  the  fire. 
When  I  got  down  to  the  fire,  both  fire 
engines  were  stationed  on  14th  Street, 


just  a  little  north  of  Commerical,  pump¬ 
ing  from  the  river. 

I  watched  a  number  of  men  rolling 
out  barrels  of  liquor  from  an  old  ware¬ 
house,  out  into  the  street.  That  ware¬ 
house  stood  where  the  [Mark]  Siddall 
Hotel  now  stands  [south  side  of  Com¬ 
mercial  between  12th  and  14th].  I  went 
around  the  block  where  the  Liberty 
Theatre  is  now,  and  went  out  on  the 
street  at  the  corner  of  1 2th  and  Exchange. 
The  roof  and  part  of  the  sides  of  the  old 
mill  were  gone  up  in  smoke,  and  I  could 
see  the  fire  burning  in  the  box  factory. 

Time  Lost  Moving  Engine 

After  watching  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  heard  a  commotion  on  11th 
Street.  A  crowd  of  men  were  pulling  the 
Silsby  Engine  Number  Two.  I  went  over 
and  took  a  hold  of  the  line.  We  pulled  the 
engine  up  to  the  corner  of  12th  and  Fran¬ 
klin,  and  started  up  the  dirt  street.  About 
halfway  up  we  got  stuck,  and  could  not 
move  the  engine  any  further.  Someone 
brought  a  team  of  horses  and  with  the 
help  of  the  team,  we  pulled  the  engine  up 
to  the  comer  of  16th  and  Franklin,  then 
down  to  Commercial.  The  engine  was 
then  stationed  on  the  north  side  of  Com¬ 
mercial  about  halfway  between  15th  and 
1 6th  Streets.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  lost 
in  moving  the  engine,  getting  hose 
loaded  in  the  hose  carts,  bringing  it  over 
the  hill,  getting  the  hose  laid  out  and  once 
more  getting  water  on  the  fire.  By  this 
time  the  large  storage  sheds  were  burn¬ 
ing,  and  buildings  on  the  east  side  were 
burning,  where  the  Hotel  Astoria  now 
stands. 

Effort  to  Save  Goods 

Along  with  many  other  boys  and 
men,  I  started  carrying  goods  out  of  A.  G. 
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Spexarth's  Gun  store.  All  the  goods  we 
carried  out,  we  took  to  the  O.  R.  &  N. 
[Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation]  dock  en¬ 
trance  on  15th  Street  off  Commercial.  All 
our  work  was  lost.  The  fire  was  out  of 
control,  and  all  that  part  of  town  burned 
that  evening. 

The  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  15th 
Street  north  of  Commerical  reached  out 
nearly  to  the  old  O.  R.  &  N.  dock  (built 
where  the  present  O.  R.  &  N.  dock  is 
now).  The  old  dock  was  L-shaped.  It 
reached  a  little  south  of  where  the  rail¬ 
road  is  now  located.  This  part  of  the  dock 
was  built  on  15th  Street,  and  was  two 
stories  high  at  the  street  entrance.  I  saw 
one  of  the  O.  R.  &N.  river  boats  pumping 
water  on  the  west  side  of  15th  Street,  but 
as  the  fire  moved  closer  the  boat  had  to 
leave.  I  stood  on  the  corner  of  15th  and 
Commercial  after  taking  my  last  load  out 
on  the  dock,  and  saw  the  flames  meet 
over  the  street  in  front  of  Spexarth' s  store. 
It  was  like  looking  through  a  tunnel.  The 
buildings  on  both  sides  of  Commercial 
were  burning.  I  saw  Foster's  store  and 
Gratke's  Saloon  burning  at  the  same  time 
I  saw  Mrs.  [Bridget]  Grant's  building 
across  the  street  burning. 

The  old  Gratke  Hotel,  three  stories 
high,  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
15th  and  Commercial.  I  watched  the 
people  in  the  hotel  throw  bedroom  fur¬ 
niture  out  of  the  windows  of  the  third 
floor:  bureaus,  tables,  beds,  pitchers, 
glasses.  I  saw  one  bedroom  stove 
thrown  out.  All  this  stuff  crashed  on  the 
street  and  was  not  even  picked  up. 

Along  Commercial  Street  saloon 
keepers  cut  holes  in  the  floors  and  rolled 
barrels  of  whiskey  into  the  river.  The 
streets  were  full  of  people  carrying  good  s 
from  burning  buildings.  I  helped  carry 
goods  up  15th  Street  to  Franklin.  All  the 
streets  were  filled  with  furniture,  goods 
from  stores,  glass  showcases  full  of 
goods,  and  piled  everywhere. 


St.  Mary's  Hospital  Saved 
The  old  original  St.  Mary7 s  Hospital 
(formerly  the  Arrigoni  Hotel)  was 
covered  with  blankets  and  bed  covers. 
People  were  carrying  water  in  buckets 
and  wetting  down  blankets  on  the  roof. 
The  hospital  was  saved. 

The  fire  progressed  east  on  Commer¬ 
cial  very  fast  to  15th  Street.  I  watched  the 
old  Gratke  Hotel  burn,  and  saw  the  fire 
extend  north  on  15th  Street.  Near  the 
entrance  to  the  O.  R.  &  N.  dock  there  was 
a  new  saloon  building  on  the  east  side  of 
15th  Street.  The  fire  from  this  building 
reached  across  the  short  space  and  soon 
the  front  of  the  big  wharf  was  burning. 
Believing  that  the  dock  was  safe,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  had  been  carried  out  on  the  dock. 
Also,  $75,000  worth  of  canned  salmon 
was  stored  on  this  dock. 

All  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of 
Commercial  between  15th  and  16th 
burned,  along  with  the  O.  R.  &  N.  dock. 
There  being  no  other  streets  other  than 
the  dock  entrance  on  15th  Street,  no 
water  was  thrown  on  the  dock.  The  dock 
was  the  last  of  the  fire.  All  the  buildings 
on  both  sides  of  Commercial  from  14th 
to  17th  Streets  burned.  Streets  and  side¬ 
walks  being  wooden  burned,  leaving 
only  piling  sticking  up  to  a  little  higher 
than  high  tide  mark. 

Cans  of  Salmon  Exploded 
All  that  night,  the  dock  with  long  piles 
of  canned  salmon  burned.  Salmon  burns 
without  much  flame,  but  plenty  of 
smoke.  Many  of  the  cans  exploded  and 
kept  up  a  continuous  roar  of  small  explo¬ 
sions  all  that  night  and  part  of  the  next 
day.  Later  on  the  next  afternoon,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  boats  were  received  by  the 
firemen  and  a  line  of  hose  was  taken  out 
to  the  dock. 

The  Silsby  fire  engine  pumped  water 
on  the  salmon  pile  for  two  days  before 
the  fire  was  finally  out.  A  little  of  this 
salmon  was  recovered  on  the  bottom  of 
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the  piles.  While  some  of  this  salmon  was 
loaded  onto  scows  and  taken  to  other 
warehouses  to  be  cleaned  and  put  in  new 
cases,  the  costs  for  reclaiming  it 
amounted  to  more  than  was  received 
when  sold  by  the  insurance  companies. 

Before  going  home  that  night,  I 
walked  around  and  through  the  streets 
on  the  hill  in  back  of  the  fire.  All  kinds  of 
goods,  furniture,  store  fixtures,  large 
piles  of  clothing  and  bedding,  everything 
that  could  be  carried,  covered  the  streets 
and  yards  all  over  that  part  of  town. 
Small  groups  of  men  and  women  were 
gathering  up  and  guarding  their  goods. 

There  were  coal  oil  street  lamps  in 
those  days  to  light  the  streets,  but  they 
were  not  needed  that  night.  There  was 
plenty  of  light  from  the  burning  ruins. 

The  saloon  must  have  given  away 
plenty  of  drinks,  because  I  can  still  re¬ 
member  seeing  more  drunks  that  night 
than  I  had  ever  seen  before. 

July  2,  1883  was  a  clear  day  and  the 
evening  was  clear;  no  clouds  in  the  sky. 
When  I  got  home  that  night,  I  could  see 
the  fire  burning  in  the  ruins,  but  there 
was  no  red  sky. 

Fireworks  Banned 
We  boys  in  the  west  end  of  town  had, 
as  was  usual  with  boys  at  that  time,  pur¬ 
chased  our  firecrackers  and  fireworks  for 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  were  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  because  the  Mayor  [John 
Hahn]  gave  out  an  order  to  the  police  to 
stop  all  boys  from  shooting  firecrackers 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  that  year.  The  vol¬ 
unteer  firemen  were  worn  out  fighting 
the  big  fire,  and  the  Mayor  believed  there 
was  too  much  danger  of  more  fires 
through  firing  of  firecrackers  by  boys. 
July  3rd  and  4th  were  clear  and  hot,  and 
the  Mayor  was  right. 

Looting  and  Stealing 
Many  rumors  of  stolen  goods  were 
told  on  the  day  following  the  fire,  and  for 
several  days  following.  The  streets  in 
back  of  the  burned  district  were  still  piled 


full  of  goods,  and  people  were  busy  haul¬ 
ing  it  away.  There  were  several  fist  fights 
over  the  ownership  of  these  goods.  The 
sheriff  and  police  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  restore  order,  put  a  stop  to  the 
stealing,  and  restore  the  property  to  the 
rightful  owners.  It  became  a  hopeless 
task;  the  police  and  sheriff  became  help¬ 
less.  I  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  officers  were  either  standing  in 
or  afraid  of  the  leaders  of  the  thieving 
class. 

Vigilance  Committee  Formed 
When  it  became  known  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  were  helpless  a  few  days  following 
the  fire,  an  old  fashioned  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  by  the  better  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  town.  Isaiah  W.  Case,  a 
banker,  was  elected  president  of  the  vig¬ 
ilance  committee,  F.  L.  Parker  secretary, 
and  M.  L.  Broskey  arrest  secretary.  A 
burial  committee  was  appointed,  and  a 
grave  was  dug  up  in  the  old  cemetery  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  east  of  14th  Street. 

The  vigilance  committee  put  out  a  no¬ 
tice  that  all  stolen  property  was  to  be 
returned  to  the  city  hall.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  this  order.  On  or  about  the 
evening  of  July  5th  or  6th,  the  vigilance 
committee  held  a  meeting,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  arrest  was  sent  out  for  one  of  the 
known  leaders  of  the  thieving  bunch. 
The  sheriff  and  chief  of  police  were 
ordered  to  stand  aside,  which  they 
seemed  glad  to  do. 

Two  Men  Whipped 
The  arresting  committee  proceeded  to 
one  of  the  leading  saloons,  and  forced  the 
bartender  to  go  with  them.  This  man 
was  taken  to  the  city  hall  and  given  a 
hearing.  After  a  short  trial,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  having  stolen  property  in  his 
possession.  He  was  given  his  choice  of 
hanging,  or  a  whipping  with  a  cat  o'nine 
tails.  He  defied  the  committee,  so  the 
entire  vigilance  committee  escorted  him 
to  the  graveyard.  A  rope  was  put  over  a 
limb  of  a  tree  and  with  a  grave  awaiting 
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him,  he  changed  his  mind  and  decided 
to  take  the  whipping.  His  shirt  was  taken 
off  and  he  was  tied  up  to  the  tree,  and  Bar 
Pilot  Capt.  [George]  Woods  applied  the 
cat  with  full  force.  He  was  kept  under 
guard  the  rest  of  the  night  and  placed 
aboard  the  morning  boat  which  left  for 
Portland. 

The  action  of  the  committee  became 
known  the  next  day,  but  little  attention 
was  paid.  The  next  evening  another 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  committee  of 
arrest  were  instructed  to  bring  in  a  noted 
character  who  had  sent  out  a  defiance  of 
the  vigilance  committee.  This  man  was 
brought  in,  found  guilty  and  given  his 
choice.  He  also  decided  to  take  the  whip¬ 
ping  after  seeing  the  rope  and  grave.  He 
was  placed  aboard  the  morning  boat  and 
was  lucky  to  escape  the  hanging. 

Stolen  Goods  Returned 

When  the  news  of  the  second  whip¬ 
ping  was  known,  the  next  morning  the 
stolen  goods  started  to  be  delivered  to  the 
city  hall  and  to  rescue  engine  company 
No.  2.  In  a  short  time  the  city  hall  and  fire 
engine  room  were  so  full  of  goods  that 
the  engine  had  to  be  taken  out  and  kept 
on  the  streets  to  make  room  for  the  stolen 
goods.  No.  1  engine  house  was  likewise 
filled  up,  and  the  fire  engine  placed  in  the 
street.  Other  store  rooms  were  found, 
and  stolen  goods  were  brought  in  by  the 
truck  load. 

I  do  not  remember  as  to  whether 
others  were  whipped,  but  do  know 
many  men  left  town  in  a  great  hurry  by 
order  of  the  committee.  The  vigilance 
committee  held  many  meetings,  but  they 
were  very  secret  and  we  boys  could  only 
stick  around;  we  could  not  get  in. 

There  was  plenty  of  excitement  in  As¬ 
toria  for  many  days.  To  identify  the 
stolen  goods  and  restore  them  to  their 
rightful  owners  was  a  long,  hard  job  and 
after  it  was  all  over  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  stolen  property  that  could  not 
be  identified.  I  do  not  know  what  was 


the  final  method  that  was  adopted  for 
getting  rid  of  it.  I  think  it  was  turned  over 
to  the  police  and  sheriff. 

A  long  time  after  the  fire,  I  remember 
seeing  a  large  box  full  of  old  style  blocks, 
watches  and  silverware.  For  some  time 
after  that  fire,  people  were  careful  about 
claiming  ownership  to  loose  property. 
The  action  of  the  vigilance  committee  did 
a  lot  of  good. 

Cost  of  Restoring  Order 

A  few  months  after  the  fire,  one  of  the 
men  who  had  received  a  whipping  filed 
a  damage  case  against  I.  W.  Case,  in  U.  S. 
Court  in  Portland.  [J.  Boyle  sued  Case  in 
September,  1883.]  When  the  suit  was 
called  [in  October],  I.  W.  Case  pleaded 
guilty  of  being  chairman  of  the  vigilance 
committee  and  stated  to  the  court  that 
should  the  peace  officers  in  Astoria  and 
Clatsop  County  again  fail  in  their  duty, 
he  would  again  call  his  committee  to¬ 
gether  and  take  over  to  himself  the  action 
needed  to  restore  order.  The  court  im¬ 
posed  a  fine  and  judgement  for  damage 
to  the  amount  of  $2,500.  I.  W.  Case  paid 
the  claim  and  returned  to  Astoria. 

On  the  return  of  I.  W.  Case,  a  meeting 
was  called  by  the  secretary,  F.  L.  Parker. 
The  committee  decided  that  they  would 
name  F.  L.  Parker  a  committee  of  one  to 
levy  an  assessment  on  the  members  to 
reimburse  I.  W.  Case.  Case  refused  to 
accept  the  money  unless  he  was  assessed 
along  with  the  others.  Many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  poor  men,  so  F.  L.  Parker  de¬ 
cided  that  only  taxpayers  should  be 
assessed.  I  only  know  the  amounts 
assessed  against  two  members.  I.  W. 
Case  and  my  father,  John  C.  Trullinger 
were  assessed  $250  each,  which  they 
paid.  I  was  told  that  F.  L.  Parker  assessed 
himself  $100,  but  do  not  know  for  sure. 

While  the  saloon  and  gambling  ele¬ 
ments  did  not  have  much  respect  of  our 
law  enforcing  officers  for  many  years 
after  the  1883  fire,  the  memories  of  the 
power  of  I.  W.  Case  and  his  committee 
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had  a  good  effect,  and  we  had  a  better 
and  happier  town. 

Boys  Found  Powder  and  Shot 
Following  the  fire,  we  boys  recovered 
many  pounds  of  shot  for  our  shotguns 
down  on  the  beach  under  where  the 
Spexarth  store  stood.  It  was  badly  mixed 
in  sizes,  but  we  used  it  just  the  same. 
Now  then,  believe  it  or  not,  we  carried 
away  many  red  cans  of  rifle  powder 
which  survived  the  fire.  When  the  floors 
gave  way,  these  cans  fell  in  the  water.  On 
some  of  these  cans  of  powder,  the  lead 
screw  caps  were  not  tight  and  the 
powder  was  wet.  We  opened  the 
powder  cans,  shook  out  the  wet  powder 
onto  newspapers  and  dried  it  in  the  sun. 
We  could  grind  the  dry  chunks  of  power 
and  use  it  in  our  pistols  and  muzzle  load¬ 
ing  shotguns.  I  found  one  five  pound  can 
of  powder  on  the  beach  that  was  not  wet. 
The  finding  of  this  dry  powder  that  sur¬ 
vived  the  fire  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 
The  beach  was  covered  with  the  busted 
cans  of  powder  that  did  not  escape  the 
fire.  In  those  days  there  were  very  few 
breech  loading  shotguns. 

Spexarth's  Double  Loss 
Many  years  after  the  1883  fire,  Mr. 
Spexarth  told  me  a  hard  luck  story.  He 
had  a  good  insurance  on  his  stock  of 
goods  that  burned,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  secure  another  location,  he 
ordered  another  stock  of  goods  from  San 
Francisco.  His  goods  were  shipped  on  a 
sailing  lumber  schooner  and  were  not 
insured.  The  schooner  was  lost  in  a 
storm.  The  loss  of  his  store  and  the  loss 
of  his  goods  on  the  schooner  had  left  him 
flat  broke.  The  wholesale  house  in  San 
Francisco  read  about  the  loss  of  the 
schooner  and  cargo.  They  d  uplicated  the 
order  and  shipped  the  goods  the  second 
time.  After  the  fire,  A.  G.  Spexarth 
started  in  business  owing  over  100  per¬ 
cent  on  his  stock,  and  he  pulled  out.  The 
action  of  the  Frisco  house  was  afterwards 
more  than  fair,  and  A.  G.  Spexarth  was 


successful  in  his  business,  paid  his  debts 
and  prospered. 

Blacksmith  Saved  His  Shop 

At  the  time  the  fire  started,  the  tide 
was  nearly  at  the  low  water  stage  and  the 
fire  engines  pumping  from  the  river  had 
trouble  getting  water  because  the  end  of 
the  suction  pipe  had  to  be  under  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  not  resting  in  the 
mud  on  the  bottom.  The  driftwood 
along  the  beach  just  west  of  14th  Street 
and  along  the  line  of  Exchange  was  burn¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  some  of  the  logs  in  the 
boom.  Mr.  [George]  McLean  had  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  on  the  comer  of  12th  and 
Exchange.  I  saw  him  carrying  water  out 
of  the  river  and  putting  out  the  driftwood 
piles  that  were  burning.  He  saved  his 
shop  from  burning. 

Farmer's  Dock  Burned 

There  was  a  large  coal  bunker  about 
the  center  of  the  O.  R.  &c  N.  dock.  The 
burning  coal  in  this  bunker  sent  up  a 
large  volume  of  black  smoke.  As  the  coal 
bins  burned  out  the  coal  settled  down  on 
the  floor  of  the  dock.  It  was  several  days 
after  the  fire  before  the  firemen  stopped 
the  fire  in  the  coal.  Adjoining  the  O.  R.  & 
N.  dock  at  the  east  end  was  another  dock 
known  as  the  Farmer's  dock.  There  was 
a  fifty  foot  gap  between  the  O.  R.  &  N. 
dock  and  this  Farmer's  dock.  The  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Farmer's  dock  was  late  in  the 
evening. 

Fire  Bell  at  City  Hall 

At  the  time  of  the  fire,  there  were  no 
electric  lights,  no  electric  fire  alarms,  and 
few  phones.  Fire  engines  were  drawn  by 
man  power.  The  city  had  a  large  fire  bell 
on  top  of  a  tower  just  south  of  the  City 
Hall.  City  Hall  was  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  11th  and  Commercial  Streets. 
This  fire  bell  had  a  deep  tone  and  plenty 
of  volume.  The  people  were  in  a  rather 
panicy  mood  after  the  fire.  There  were 
many  fire  alarms,  and  the  big  bell  was 
sounded  many  times  during  the  days 
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and  nights  following  the  fire.  Any  little 
smoke  caused  a  new  fire  alarm. 
Rebuilding  Began  Immediately 
The  total  loss  caused  by  this  fire 
amounted  to  about  two  million  dollars. 

The  first  building  or  shack  built  three 
or  four  days  following  the  fire  was  a 
small  saloon  building  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  about  halfway  between  14th  and 
15th  on  Duane,  for  Mr.  Gratke.  He  was 
the  father  of  John  and  Will  Gratke.  Mr. 
Gratke  was  a  well-to-do  man  before  the 
fire  but  having  very  little  insurance,  he 
was  busted, 

I.  W.  Case  owned  a  "General  Store"  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  10th  and  Bond. 
The  Office  of  the  Bank  was  in  the  back 
part  of  the  store.  On  completion  of  the 
I  OOF  building.  Case  moved  his  bank 
into  that  building  and  sold  the  store  to 
Robert  N.  Carnahan.  [The  I.  W.  Case 
bank  failed  in  1893,  then  he  went  into  the 
insurance  business.] 

At  the  date  of  this  fire  there  were  no 
buildings  on  the  entire  block  where 
Lovell  Auto  Company's  building  now 
stands. 

The  old  Thomas  Headington  resi¬ 
dence  was  built  after  the  fire,  and  was 
tom  down  last  year  in  1936. 

The  old  Dad  Ferrell  home  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  14th  and  Exchange 
survived  not  only  the  1883  fire,  but  also 
came  through  the  1922  fire  and  still 
stands  on  the  same  comer.  It  was  an  old 
house  when  I  came  to  Astoria  in  1876. 
[Ferrell  built  the  sawmill  in  1861.] 

Origin  of  1883  Fire 
This  1883  fire  was  supposed  to  have 
been  started  by  boys  building  a  small  fire 
under  the  old  mill,  who  were  swimming 
in  the  boom.  That  was  only  rumor.  The 
mill  was  running  when  the  fire  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  mill  had  no  fire  pump,  no 
hose,  and  no  buckets.  It  was  a  fire  trap  in 
the  center  of  town:  built  along  the  shore 
with  tons  of  planer  shavings  and  tons  of 
trash  under  the  mill. 


Fire  Protection  in  1883 

There  were  no  water  hydrants  at  the 
time.  The  water  works  belonged  to  D.  P. 
Thompson.  Fire  protection  consisted  of 
two  fire  engines  and  a  hook  and  ladder 
truck;  also  hand  carts.  There  were  three 
volunteer  fire  companies:  Rescue  No.  1 
[organized  August  12,  1870]  had  a  sec¬ 
ond  class  Amoskeag  engine.  Rescue  No. 
2  [organized  June  16, 1877]  had  a  third 
class  Silsby  rotary  engine  [which  arrived 
on  September  29, 1877],  The  other  [No.  3] 
was  an  "alert"  hook  and  ladder  company. 
The  only  men  receiving  pay  were  the  two 
engineers. 

With  cold  water,  the  Silsby  could  get 
steam  and  pump  water  in  eleven 
minutes.  The  Amoskeag  was  a  little 
slower.  As  both  fire  engines  had  hot 
water  heaters  in  their  houses,  they  were 
always  ready  to  pump  by  the  time  the 
engine  arrived  at  the  scene  of  a  fire.  Each 
engine  could  throw  two  good  streams 
through  two  IV4  inch  nozzles. 

Top  Rated  Fire  Engine 

The  old  Silsby  fire  engine  was  full  of 
nickel  plate  all  over.  It  took  first  prize  in 
a  contest  of  all  fire  engines  in  the  world 
at  the  world's  fair  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition  in  1876.  The  brown  sheet 
(chute?)  was  filled  with  hanging  tubes 
and  made  plenty  of  steam  provided  the 
coal  fire  was  not  over  two  inches  deep. 
The  engine  had  two  boiler  feed  pumps. 
One  pump  was  a  steam  rotary  and  the 
other  was  a  line  pump  driven  by  an  ec¬ 
centric  off  the  shaft  of  the  main  pumping 
engine.  Good  working  steam  pressure 
was  from  80  to  110  pounds.  It  was  a 
rotary  engine  and  a  rotary  pump. 

Old  No.  1  was  a  reciprocating  engine: 
two  steam  cylinders  and  two  pumps. 
Both  engines  had  relief  valves  and  hose- 
men  had  to  shut  off  the  nozzles.  The 
engines  were  not  equipped  with  the  re¬ 
lief  valves  when  purchased.  The  old 
Amoskeag  engine  was  more  reliable  and 
had  fewer  breakdowns. 
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(Above)  The  No.  2  Silsby  Steam  Pumper  Fire  Engine  in  front  of  Fire  Station —  City 
Hall,  circa  1880s.  (CCHS  photo  #3340-732.)  (Below)  Rescue  No.  2  Clapp  &  Jones  Fire 
Engine  and  Hose  Team,  circa  1890s  or  turn  of  the  century,  in  front  of  the  Fire  Station 
at  11th  &  Commercial.  Note  the  fire  bell  tower  at  rear  (this  building  was  also  the  City 
Hall  until  1904).  At  comer  of  sidewalk  is  James  Finlayson,  and  back  of  him  with 
hands  in  his  pockets  is  Patrick  J.  Goodman,  the  shoe  man.  On  the  left  tongue  of  the 
hose  cart  is  Nace  Grant.  Left  is  the  Gunderson  building,  and  right  is  John  S. 
Dellinger's  printing  shop  on  Duane  Street.  The  house  on  the  hill  was  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Ambrose  Fulton.  (CCHS  photo  #1571-732.) 
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The  First  Fire  Engine 
Before  these  two  fire  engines  were 
purchased,  the  city  had  an  old  style  hand 
operated  fire  engine.  [The  first  hand 
pumped  engine  was  a  "Hunneyman 
Tub"  built  at  Boston  in  1857,  purchased 
by  Astoria  councilman  Capt.  George 
Flavel  from  the  City  of  Portland  in  1869. 
Also  purchased  was  200  feet  of  leather 
hose.]  This  old  hand  fire  pump  equipped 
with  copper  riveted  leather  hose  was  all 
the  fire  fighting  equipment  when  I  came 
to  Astoria  in  1876.  Two  blocks  of  houses 
on  the  north  side  of  Astor  from  6th  to  8th 
Streets  burned  in  1878.  This  old  hand 
pump,  with  the  help  of  many  leather 
buckets  prevented  the  fire  from  crossing 
8th  Street.  It  took  about  20  men  to 
operate  this  pump.  I  saw  it  being 
operated  at  that  fire  in  1878.  This  old 
pump  is  stored  in  Warrenton,  and 
should  be  purchased  by  our  city.  It  is  a 
valuable  relic;  old  style  hand  power  fire 
engines  and  leather  fire  buckets  are  very 
scarce.  [Former  Warrenton  Fire  Chief 
Dick  Ford  believes  this  old  hand  pumper 
was  last  stored  at  the  Port  of  Astoria,  Pier 
3,  four  or  five  years  ago.  If  any  reader  has 
information  about  where  it  is,  please 
write,  or  call  CCHS  at  325-2203.] 

Two  Sawmills  Burned  in  1883 
Another  sawmill  was  built  in  upper 
Astoria  by  a  company  known  as  the 
Meade,  Merrell  and  W.  F.  McGregor 
Company.  This  was  a  small  mill  con¬ 
structed  for  sawing  spruce  lumber  and 
making  salmon  boxes.  This  mill  burned 
early  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of 
1883  also. 

Trullinger  Mill  supplied 
Lumber  for  Rebuilding 

The  loss  of  the  two  sawmills  left  only 
one  mill  in  Astoria:  the  West  Shore  Mills 
owned  by  John  C.  Trullinger.  Following 
the  fire,  the  demand  for  lumber  was  for 
rebuilding  the  burned  district  of  1883. 
My  father's  mill  put  on  a  night  crew  and 
operated  20  hours  a  day. 


The  mill  was  lighted  by  glass  coal  oil 
lamps  placed  all  over  the  mill  in  tin 
boxes.  The  inside  walls  of  the  mill  were 
decorated  by  hundreds  of  round  glass 
bottles  containing  a  fire  extinguishing 
liquid.  Shelves  were  built,  and  hundreds 
of  water  buckets  were  put  in.  It  was  my 
job  for  a  long  time  to  fill  the  lamps  every 
day,  and  keep  the  water  buckets  full  of 
water.  Many  accidental  broken  lamps 
occurred  and  small  fires  started,  but  al¬ 
ways  were  put  out.  The  roof  of  the  mill 
had  many  barrels  of  water  stored  on  the 
top.  Barrels  of  water  and  buckets  were 
everywhere  over  the  lumber  yard.  The 
fire  insurance  rate  was  eleven  percent 
per  year. 


Author  Thaddeus  Stevens  Trullinger  was  bom  at 
Lake  Oswego,  Oregon  in  1867,  the  son  of  John 
Corse  Trullinger  and  Hannah  Boyle.  He  was  9 
years  old  when  his  family  moved  to  Astoria  in 
1876,  and  16  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  1883 
Astoria  fire.  In  1937  he  vividly  recalled  these 
details  for  posterity  in  a  handwritten  "diary", 
later  transcribed  and  typewritten  by  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Lisbeth  Miller. 


1883  Astoria  Fire 
Newspaper  Stories  Summary 

July  2,  1883  was  an  exceedingly  warm 
day.  A  long  drought  had  made  the  city 
unusually  dry.  About  six  o'clock  the  streets 
were  full  of  people  when  suddenly  the 
dreadful  fire  alarm  was  sounded.  A  dense 
volume  of  black  smoke  and  column  of  fire 
showed  that  Astoria's  worst  fears  were  re¬ 
alized.  The  Clatsop  Mill  was  in  a  sheet  of 
flames.  The  fire  swung  around  from  the 
engine  room  where  it  seemed  to  have  have 
originated  and  burned  the  lumber  piles  and 
store  house,  giving  out  the  most  intense 
heat.  No.  2's  firemen  were  stationed  by 
Chief  Barry  in  front  of  Hume's  Dock  The 
efforts  of  the  department  were  to  confine 
the  fire,  but  the  wind  fanned  it  and  set  the 
houses  across  the  street  ablaze. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  all  on 
the  roadway  between  the  sawmill  [14th  St.] 
and  O'Brien's  Hotel  [17th  St.]  was  doomed. 
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Dry  houses  were  glowing  and  burst  into 
sheets  of  flame  that  instantly  spread.  Every 
available  force  was  used.  Flavel's  pump 
sent  a  good  stream.  The  old  hand  engine 
was  brought  from  Hustler's  wharf  but  was 
of  little  avail.  The  fire  leaped  across  the 
street  and  burned  the  O.K.  Lodging  House, 
then  Greenburg's  Store.  Amid  the  roar  of 
advancing  flames  could  be  heard  the  crash 
of  falling  timbers  and  sharp  detonations  of 
cartridges.  The  houses,  the  street  itself,  the 
sidewalks,  everything.  From  Frank  Fabre's 
down  past  Luigi  Serra's  and  Mrs.  [Bridget] 
Grant7 s  to  Ike  Foster's  and  across  to  Foard 
&  Stokes,  and  on  the  other  side  from  Spex- 
arth's  down  past  the  Centennial,  everyone 
saw  there  was  no  help  and  their  property 
was  doomed.  When  the  flames  threw  out 
long  crimson  tongues  through  the  O.  R.  & 
N.  dock,  it  was  evident  everything  in  that 
end  of  town  was  gone.  The  docks  and  coal 
bunkers,  and  immense  amount  of  goods 
including  10,000  cases  of  salmon  and  4V5 
miles  of  water  pipe,  were  gone.  [Among 
the  goods  were  furniture,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  liquor,  fruit,  tin,  billiard  tables, 
machinery,  salmon  can  labels,  and  42  bar¬ 
rels  of  cement  for  the  school  house.] 

The  burning  of  the  Foard  &  Stokes  store 
furnished  an  example  of  depravity  we 
would  prefer  not  chronicling:  brutes  in 
human  shape  stood  there  stealing,  breaking 
open  case  liquors,  guzzling  down  wine, 
and  throwing  provisions  to  their  comrads 
in  boats  below. 

At  half  past  seven  the  fire  was  at  its 
height:  the  O.  R.  &  N.  dock  was  one  mass 
of  yellow  flame.  At  the  upper  dock  it  spent 
itself  for  want  of  further  material.  At  eight 
o'clock  nothing  was  left  of  the  thickly 
settled  area  from  the  sawmill  to  O'Brien's 
Hotel,  except  for  the  hotel.  The  saving  of 
private  residenses  on  the  hillside  seemed 
miraculous.  With  some  fire  damage,  but 
saved  were  Ed  Taylor's,  Carl  Adler's  and 
the  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Following  were  the  fire  loss  amounts: 
On  the  O.  R.  &  N.  Dock  ($125,000),  Clatsop 
Mill  ($23,000),  W.W.,  C.L.  &  H.B.  Parker, 
Foster's  Building  and  Central  Hotel 
($11,000),  J.W.  &  D.H.  Welch  &  Mrs.  Wood 
buildings  ($12,000),  Bridget  Grant  ($6,000), 


Mrs.  O'Brien's  Campi  Restaurant  ($4,000), 
C.  Wallman  Central  Hotel  ($3,200),  A.  G. 
Spexarth  ($7,000),  August  Danielson 
($6,000),  John  Douglas  ($300),  Pt.  Adams 
Packing  Co.  1,440  cases  of  salmon  ($7,200), 
A.  Astell  ($500),  White's  building  ($1,500), 
Wm.  McCormick  ($1,300),  Foard  &  Stokes 
($10,000),  Wm.  Headington  ($500),  Frank 
Fabre  ($1,200),  Carl  Adler  ($1,000),  Col. 
Taylor  ($2,500),  Ed  Taylor  ($300),  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  ($1,000),  Morton's  Shooting  Gal¬ 
lery  ($1,200),  Gilbert  Christiansen  ($1,500), 
G.  W.  Coffinberry  ($3,000),  Antoine's  Res¬ 
taurant  ($4,000),  Luigi  Serra  ($1,500),  Kin¬ 
ney's  new  building  ($4,000),  A.  Cinder's 
Saloon  ($1,000),  Blue  Wing  Saloon  ($800), 
China  Wash  Houses  ($600),  Astoria  Soda 
Works  ($2,000)  James  Turk  ($3,000),  J.  W. 
Gearhart  ($2,500),  Greenburg  &  Co. 
($3,500),  J.  W.  Ruddock  ($1,000),  H.  Strud- 
zinki  ($500),  Centennial  Hotel  ($5,000), 
John  Malin  ($750),  S.  J.  Sinclair  ($2,000), 
Esculapius  Saloon  ($800),  A.  J.  Cloutrie 
($300),  Jo  Charters  ($350),  and  Dr.  Kinsey 
($3,000).  Few  carried  full  insurance,  and 
many  had  no  insurance. 

The  Clatsop  Mill  was  built  by  Mr.  Ferrell 
in  1861.  Three  months  before  the  fire  it  was 
sold  to  the  company  consisting  of  August 

C.  Kinney,  Lyman  C.  Kinney,  William  Kin¬ 
ney,  Astoria  Packing  Co.,  John  Welch  and 

D.  Morgan  Jr.  The  fire  was  believed  started 
by  a  few  boys  on  the  beach  50  feet  south¬ 
west  of  the  engine  room  They  were  seen 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  upon  being  de¬ 
tected  threw  the  burning  cigarettes  into  a 
pile  of  sawdust  and  shavings  from  which 
the  fire  immediately  spread. 

Shortly  after  the  fire,  a  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  which  enforced  a  10 
p.m  curfew,  and  notified  certain  persons  to 
leave  town.  On  the  morning  boat  July  5th 
several  went  who  had  been  notified.  That 
same  day,  the  committee  captured  a 
boatload  of  stolen  goods  and  took  two  pris¬ 
oners,  then  returned  at  sundown  with 
another  lot  of  recovered  property. 


The  newspaper  stories  of  the  1883  fire  courtesy  of 
Liisa  Penner. 
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(Top)  Car  No.  5  (new  in  1901)  at  14th  &  Commercial,  circa  1905.  Note  plank  street  and 
track  branching  north  on  14th  to  Bond.  Left  is  John  Svenson's  Book  Store,  Simington 
Dry  Goods  and  a  Grocery;  on  right  is  The  Leyde  Hotel,  Cigar  and  Drug  stores. 
(CCHS  photo.) 


(Bottom)  Car  No.  5  with  anew  paint  job  after  the  line  became  part  of  the  Pacific  Power 
&  Light  Company,  circa  1910.  The  motorman  on  the  left  is  Ross  Van  Osdol.  The 
conductor,  second  from  right,  is  Ike  Slade.  Cecil  Moberg  remembers  in  the  1920s  some 
Astoria  streetcars  were  dark  red;  others  brown  with  tan  trim.  (CCHS  photo  #4986-236.) 
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Chronicling  36  years  of  horsecars  and  trolleys,  1888—1924.  (Part  2) 


Astoria's  Streetcars 

by  Jim  Dennon 


STORIA'S  STREET  RAILWAY 
began  as  a  horse  drawn  system 
on  May  9,  1888.  Conversion  to  an 
electric  trolley  system  started  in  the  fall 
of  1891,  with  electric  service  in¬ 
augurated  on  April  30,  1892.  The  four 
horsecars  that  were  electrified  in  1892 
were  enlarged  and  remodeled  in  1896. 
Bankruptcy  occured  in  1900,  then  the 
system  was  reorganized  by  General 
Electric  in  1901  as  the  Astoria  Electric 
Company.  W ith  new  capital,  by  1 904  the 
system  was  improved  with  seven  new 
streetcars,  and  the  line  extended 
eastward  to  45th  and  Date  Street  (Leif 
Erikson  Drive)  in  Alderbrook.  (Refer 
CUMTUX  Vol.  9,  No.  2,  Spring  1989  issue 
for  Part  1  covering  the  streetcar  years 
1888—1904.) 

First  "Owlcaf  run 
"Owlcar"  service  began  on  March  7, 
1908,  with  a  car  leaving  the  west  end  at 
midnight,  and  another  car  leaving  the 
east  end  at  12:30  a.m.  Prior  to  this,  the 
streetcars  had  accommodated  late  night 
public  functions  by  special  arrangement. 

Acquired  by  PP&L  in  1910 
The  American  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany  opened  a  Portland  office  with  Guy 
W.  Talbot,  vice-president,  on  March  1, 
1910.  The  purpose  was  to  organize  a  new 
company  for  the  acquisition  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  regional  electric  utilities. 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  Maine  on  June  16, 1910. 

On  July  29, 1910,  the  Astoria  Electric 
Company's  street  car  line,  electric  light 
plant,  gas  works  and  franchises  were 
transferred  to  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Company,  consummating  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  electric  companies  that  began  in 
March.  D.  F.  McGee,  who  had  been  As¬ 


toria  manager,  became  the  new  division 
superintendent.  J.  B.  Kilmore  was 
named  Astoria  manager.  At  a  board 
meeting  August  20,  1910,  Sidney  Z. 
Mitchell  became  chairman  of  the  board, 
Guy  W.  Talbot  president,  and  George  F. 
Nevines  secretary. 

At  the  time  the  Astoria  street  railway 
came  into  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  it  owned  five  electric  cars  and  four 
and  a  half  miles  of  track.  Photographic 
records  indicate  the  cars  were  numbered 
3, 5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

1913  PP&L  cars  10, 11, 12 

In  November  1912,  PP&L  announced 
it  was  ordering  three  new  streetcars,  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  early  spring  of  1913.  These 
were  28-foot  American  cars  equipped 
with  four-wheel  Brill  Radiax  trucks 
which  had  a  longer  wheelbase,  with 
axles  that  could  turn  on  curves.  Number 
12  was  an  open  summer  car. 

In  December  1912,  PP&L  notified  the 
city  that  all  passes  on  streetcars  would  be 
discontinued.  Riders  paid  as  they 
entered  the  car,  or  could  buy  books  of 
tickets  at  discount  in  advance. 

Hammond  Mill  Extension 

Agitation  for  extending  the  east  end 
of  the  line  beyond  45th  Street  to  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Mill  began  with  a  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  on  January 
19, 1909,  from  R.  M.  Wooden. 

On  May  23,  1913,  the  newspaper 
quoted  A.  B.  Hammond  saying  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  labor  in  Astoria 
without  streetcar  service  to  the  mill.  At 
that  time  the  mill  had  336  employees, 
and  there  were  146  families  living  in  the 
east  end. 

At  a  public  meeting  at  the  51  st  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  on  May  31,  1913, 
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Open  summer  Car  No.  12  (new  in  1913),  followed  by  1901  Car  No.  3  on  the  Alderbrook 
run.  On  the  left  is  Mack  Van  Osdol;  right  is  Arnold  Moore.  (CCHS  photo  #4983-236.) 


Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  offered 
to  extend  the  line  to  the  east  city  limits 
provided  the  city  improved  Date  Street 
(Leif  Erikson  Drive).  The  city  declined 
because  of  the  cost,  insisting  Cedar  Street 
be  used  instead.  PP&L  refused. 

This  disagreement,  together  with  dis¬ 
satisfaction  about  car  conditions  and 
running  times  resulted  in  the  city  passing 
a  resolution  on  July  21, 1913,  asking  the 
Oregon  State  Utility  Commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Astoria's  streetcar  service. 

The  line  was  never  extended  to  the 
Hammond  Mill. 

1914  PP&L  car  14 

On  April  28,  1914,  the  largest  of  the 
PP&L  streetcars  arrived.  American  car 
number  14  was  34  feet  four  inches  long, 
large  and  roomy,  with  extra  long  Radiax 
trucks.  It  was  designed  with  a  wide  com¬ 
bination  entrance  exit  door  on  each  end, 
the  "pay  as  you  enter"  design  so  the  mo- 
torman  could  also  serve  as  the  conductor 
(eliminating  one  job).  To  implement  this, 
the  rear  door  was  locked. 


Franchise  Amendments 
On  May  19, 1914,  PP&L  asked  the  city 
for  a  30-year  franchise  to  extend  the  west 
end  of  the  line  on  Alameda  in  Taylor's 
Addition,  and  east  on  Date  Street  to  the 
city  limits.  PP&L  also  proposed  extend¬ 
ing  the  Alameda  line  via  Niagara 
Avenue  to  Coxcomb  Hill  within  five 
years. 

Before  passing  the  franchise  on  June 
5, 1914,  the  city  amended  it  over  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  PP&L  agent  William  H.  Gal- 
vani.  Council  members  complained  of 
leaky  car  roofs,  poor  service  intervals, 
and  elimination  of  the  conductor's  job  on 
the  cars.  When  the  amendment  was 
passed  requiring  a  separate  conductor  in 
addition  to  the  motorman  on  each  car, 
Galvani  said  this  would  cost  an  addi¬ 
tional  $3.50  per  day. 

1915  Alameda  Extension 
By  August  25,  1914,  some  piles  had 
been  driven,  and  poles  set  in  Taylor's 
Addition.  Contractors  began  improving 
Columbia  &  Alameda  streets.  A  week 
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later  under  the  direction  of  engineer  Gal- 
vani,  the  curve  at  Bond  &  Columbia  was 
nearing  completion,  and  poles  were  set 
on  Alameda  hill  around  Smith's  Point. 
By  September  18th,  rails  were  being  laid 
around  the  Bond  &  Columbia  curve,  "the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  extension" 
which  required  driving  lots  of  piling  and 
tearing  up  street  planking.  Track  laying 
of  the  1.1  mile  extension  on  Alameda  was 
completed  to  Glasgow  Avenue  on  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1914  (the  west  end  of  the  line 
from  then  on).  But  the  extension  wasn't 
opened  until  the  following  summer. 
Meantime,  Uniontown  residents  used 
the  trackbed  for  a  sidewalk. 

Service  on  the  Alameda  extension 
was  inaugurated  on  June  24,  1915.  A 
streetcar  with  council  members  and 
prominent  citizens  left  the  PP&L  office  at 
2  p.m.  to  travel  its  length.  William  H. 
Galvani  was  Master  of  Ceremonies. 


The  proposed  addition  to  the 
Alameda  line  via  Niagara  to  Coxcomb 
Hill  was  never  implemented. 

Trestle  Replacement  Debate 
PP&L  engineer  William  Galvani, 
Mayor  Fred  Johnson,  City  Engineer 
McClean,  and  councilmen  Kaboth  and 
Curtis  inspected  the  trestle  work  in 
upper  Astoria  on  July  12,  1915.  PP&L 
asked  that  the  trestle  built  in  1889  be 
abandoned  as  old  and  dangerous,  and 
requested  a  franchise  for  an  alternate 
route  through  the  residential  section  on 
Franklin  Avenue.  The  proposed  route 
was  from  32nd  &  Franklin  (now  Leif 
Erikson  Drive),  where  the  line  turned 
onto  the  trestle,  to  36th  &  Franklin,  down 
36th  to  Duane,  and  on  Duane  to  37th  and 
back  onto  the  existing  line. 

The  city  council  attached  several 
riders  to  the  franchise,  however,  includ¬ 
ing  one  that  required  PP&L  to  install 


PP&L  streetcar  No.  7  on  the  Alameda  (Smith  Point)  run,  circa  1920.  Cars  6, 7, 8  and  9 
were  built  by  the  American  Car  Company  in  1903.  The  Alameda  extension  was 
inaugurated  in  1915.  (CCHS  photo  #4664-236.) 


( Map  is  notto  scale. ) 
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(Above)  Car  No.  7,  circa  1915.  Eli  McConkey  is  the  motorman  (right)  and  John  Ratikan 
the  conductor  (left).  (CCHS  photo  #5864-236.) 

(Top  Right)  Car  No.  8,  circa  1915.  Ross  Van  Osdol  is  the  motorman  (right),  and  Emil 
Birch  the  conductor  (left).  (CCHS  photo  #4984-236.) 

(Bottom  Right)  Car  No.  8,  photographed  on  August  18,  1912.  Ross  Van  Osdol, 
motorman  (right),  and  Ike  Slade,  conductor  (left).  (CCHS  photo  #4984-236.) 
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(T op)  Brick  streetcar  bam  and  power  house  (location  now  75  W.  Marine  Drive). 
( Center )  Entrance  to  the  streetcar  bam,  then  at  the  west  end  of  Astor  Street 


(Bottom)  Motor  generator  which  supplied  DC  power  to  the  trolley  system.  The  AC 
motor  turned  the  DC  generator.  (CCHS  photos  #5279-236  A,B,C.) 


macadam  (paving)  between  the  rails  and 
6  feet  on  each  side  of  the  track.  The  As¬ 
toria  Daily  Budget  commented  on  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  requiring  PP&L  to  pave  city 
streets.  When  the  city  rejected  the  fran¬ 
chise  request  on  August  23,  1915  the 
newspaper  headlines  read:  "Council 
leads  traction  company  astray.  Car  line 
forced  to  remain  on  old  route  despite 
effort  to  improve  service." 

The  newspaper  rallied  support  of  the 
community  and  businesses.  A  letter 
from  the  Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce 
endorsing  PP&L's  franchise  request  was 
read  and  applauded  at  the  council  meet¬ 
ing  October  18,  1915,  at  which  time  the 
council  voted  unanimously  to  pass  the 
franchise. 

After  all  the  hoopla,  PP&L  discovered 
in  June  1916,  that  they  couldn't  build  on 
Franklin  Avenue  unless  the  grade  was 
lowered  three  feet  at  36th.  Because  of  the 
danger  of  earth  slides  in  the  area  causing 
property  damage,  the  city  refused.  So  a 
new  trestle  was  built  between  32nd  and 
37th  Streets  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  During 
construction,  passengers  were  shuttled 
around  the  trestle  by  truck.  The  new 
trestle  was  opened  the  afternoon  of  Oc¬ 
tober  6, 1917. 

The  One  Hour  Strike 

The  streetcars  were  idle  for  one  hour 
starting  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  1, 
1918.  Motormen  and  conductors  lined 
up  in  front  of  the  PP&L  office  with  their 
cars,  called  on  manager  J.  B.  Kilmore, 
informed  him  of  their  demands  for  an 
increase  of  10  cents  an  hour,  and  waited 
for  results.  They  had  been  working  10  to 
11  hour  days  for  35  cents  an  hour,  includ¬ 
ing  Sundays. 

Kilmore  said  he  was  dumbfounded 
and  knew  nothing  of  their  grievances. 
But  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  he 
consented  to  an  increase  of  seven  cents, 
to  42  cents  an  hour  and  would  try  to 
implement  an  eight  hour  day  by  hiring 
three  more  employees.  PP&L  had  lost 


Julius  Olsen,  powerhouse  fireman  in 
1904,  and  later  streetcar  repairman 
until  the  system  was  abandoned  in 
1924.  This  photo  was  taken  at  the 
streetcar  bam  entrance  on  March  26, 
1929,  the  same  day  as  the  photos  on 
page  30.  (CCHS  photo  #5279-236D.) 

some  of  the  old-time  motormen  who 
went  to  work  in  the  World  War  1  ship¬ 
yards. 

1919-1920  Cars  15  &  16 
When  Arthur  S.  Dempsie  returned 
from  military  service  after  World  War  I, 
he  was  hired  by  PP&L  District  Manager 
Ben  P.  Baily  to  run  the  streetcar  line.  To 
improve  service,  Dempsie  installed  more 
sidings  (turnouts)  which  reduced  "wait¬ 
ing  to  pass"  times,  and  purchased  two 
new  conventional  28-foot  Birney  patent 
cars:  Car  15  (American  #1127)  in  1919, 
and  Car  16  (American  #1256)  in  October 
1920. 

Fare  Raised  to  Seven  Cents 

The  five-cent  streetcar  fare  lasted  al¬ 
most  34  years,  from  1888  to  1922. 
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PP&L  Car  14,  the  largest  and  best  of  the  fleet,  arrived  in  Astoria  on  April  28, 1914.  It 
was  the  first  car  equipped  with  air  brakes.  Motorman  Ross  VanOsdol  stopped  for 
this  photo  returning  westbound  on  the  Alderbrook  run.  His  passenger  is  John 
Stanglund,  also  a  motorman.  Both  became  bus  drivers  when  the  trolleys  were 
discontinued  in  1924.  (CCHS  photo  #4982-236.)  Car  14  also  appeared  on  the  cover  of 
the  Spring  1989  CUMTUX  with  Eli  McConkey,  motorman,  cl915. 


The  August  1921  edition  of  the  PP&L 
Bulletin  reported  that  [of  the  eleven  cars 
on  the  roster]  six  streetcars  were  used 
simultaneously  to  provide  10  minute 
service  intervals  on  the  5.7  miles  of  track. 
100,000  to  150,000  passengers  were 
transported  each  month  for  the  5-cent 
cash  fare  (grossing  less  than  $5,000  to 
$7,500  per  month,  considering  fare  was 
discounted  to  ticket  book  purchasers  and 
students). 

In  the  fall  of  1920,  PP&L  requested  the 
fare  be  increased  to  seven  cents.  The  city 
had  gotten  the  increase  suspended  three 
times  by  appealing  to  the  Oregon  State 
Public  Service  Commission.  At  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  Astoria  on  December  8-9,  1921, 
PP&L  said  they  had  operated  the  street¬ 
car  utility  at  a  loss  for  a  number  of  years, 


and  the  seven-cent  fare  was  needed  for  a 
five  percent  return  on  their  investment. 

A  telegram  from  the  commission 
dated  January  31,  1922,  withdrew  the 
suspension. 

On  February  1,  1922,  PP&L  an¬ 
nounced  streetcar  fare  would  increase  to 
seven  cents  on  February  5th.  Tickets 
were  six  cents  (50  for  $3),  and  student 
tickets  less  than  five  cents  (60  for  $2.75). 

A  Troubled  Time 

The  Hammond  Lumber  Company 
mill  burned  on  September  11, 1922,  put¬ 
ting  six  hundred  men  out  of  work. 

"KKK  SWEEPS  CITY"  was  the  bold 
headline  across  page  one  of  the  Morning 
Astorian  on  November  8, 1922,  reporting 
results  of  the  general  election  favorable 
to  Ku  Klux  Klan  candidates. 
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The  day  before  downtown  Astoria 
burned,  a  full-page  advertisement  in  the 
Morning  Astorian  announced  that  West- 
enhauer  Brothers  at  476  Commercial 
Street  was  quitting  business,  and 
planned  to  leave  Astoria  by  December 
23rd.  The  fire  burned  them  out  instead. 

1922  Astoria  Fire 

Early  Friday  morning,  December  8, 
1922,  smoke  was  coming  from  the  Bee 
Hive  Department  Store  and  flames 
lighted  the  basement  of  Thiel  Brothers 
next  door  when  the  first  alarm  came  in  at 
2:15  a.m. 

About  an  hour  before,  streetcar  mo- 
tormen  Conrad  Thomason  on  No.  7,  and 
Ross  Van  Osdol  on  No.  15  had  taken  their 
cars  to  the  barn  after  their  final  runs 
through  town.  Van  Osdol  would  years 
later  tell  his  grandson  that  on  his  last  trip 
through  town  he  had  seen  a  man  leaving 
the  Bee  Hive  Department  Store. 


About  4  a.m.,  two  trucks  were  used  to 
remove  the  records  and  equipment  from 
the  PP&L  office  (at  10th  &  Bond,  now 
10th  &  Marine  Drive).  The  last  truckload 
left  at  6  a.m.  and  15  minutes  later  lineman 
A.  Schmid  broke  through  police  lines  to 
warn  Ben  Baily,  Arthur  Dempsie  and  W. 
A.  Dunlap  who  were  still  in  the  building, 
that  dynamite  was  being  set  off  across  the 
street.  The  four  men  got  out  just  in  time 
when  the  explosion  enveloped  the  PP&L 
building. 

By  6  a.m.  the  fire  was  burning  thirty 
blocks  of  business  buildings,  and  raged 
for  10  hours  before  it  was  under  control. 

Downtown  Tracks  Destroyed 
A  seawall  had  been  built  and  the  area 
under  downtown  Astoria  partially  filled, 
leaving  some  eight  feet  of  airspace  below 
street  level.  Built  on  piling,  the  streets 
burned  as  well  as  the  buildings.  The 


Woodfield  photo  looking  east  from  9th  Street  on  Commercial  after  the  December  8, 
1922  Astoria  fire.  Built  of  piling  and  planks  with  about  8  feet  of  air  space  underneath. 
Commercial  Street  from  10th  to  17th  Streets  and  Bond  from  10th  to  14th  burned, 
destroying  the  downtown  streetcar  tracks.  (CCHS  photo  #1156-935.) 
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streetcar  tracks  were  destroyed  on  Bond 
between  10th  and  14th,  and  on  Commer¬ 
cial  between  10th  and  17th,  the  intense 
heat  twisting  the  heavy  steel  rails. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  lost 
a  half  mile  of  streetcar  track,  all  of  the 
downtown  power  distribution  and  street 
lighting  systems,  plus  one  and  an  eighth 
mile  of  gas  mains. 

All  of  the  streetcars  were  at  the  car 
bam  on  the  west  end.  Streetcar  service 
resumed  Saturday  morning,  December 
9, 1922,  on  the  west  end  only,  from  10th 
&  Commercial  to  Hermosa  &  Alameda. 
The  railroad  tracks  having  escaped  the 
fire,  Arthur  Dempsie  had  three  of  the 
streetcars  put  on  flatcars  and  taken  to  the 
east  side,  thereby  resuming  service  from 
17th  &  Commercial  to  45th  &  Leif 
Erikson  Drive. 

To  help  rebuild  the  city,  PP&L  volun¬ 
tarily  reduced  gas  rates  on  December  15, 
1922.  The  electric  power  distribution 
system  and  gas  mains  were  eventually 
rebuilt,  but  not  the  downtown  streetcar 
track  on  Commercial  from  10th  to  17th 
necessary  to  restore  normal  service. 

Streetcars  Abandoned  in  1924 

The  newspaper  record  indicates  the 
city  required  PP&L  to  pave  the  street 
between  and  alongside  the  tracks  if  they 
were  rebuilt  through  the  burned  out  sec¬ 
tion.  At  a  city  commission  meeting 
November  19, 1923,  while  street  paving 
was  being  discussed,  William  H.  Galvani 
rose  "out  of  the  blue"  and  announced 
PP&L  was  abandoning  the  streetcars  in 
Astoria.  When  asked  if  PP&L  would  re¬ 
consider  if  the  city  paid  the  paving  costs, 
he  showed  interest  but  it  was  too  late. 

On  January  30, 1924,  PP&L  President 
Guy  W.  Talbot  came  to  Astoria  and 
offered  the  system  valued  at  $262,000  for 
salvage  value  of  $65,000  to  the  city,  Port 
of  Astoria,  or  any  other  interested 
agency.  Talbot  showed  the  loss  figures 
for  the  years  1919  through  1923  totaling 
$152,718,  an  average  loss  of  $30,544  per 


year.  PP&L  was  not  interested  in  spend¬ 
ing  $110,000  for  rebuilding  tracks  plus 
street  paving.  Talbot  mentioned  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  England  streetcar  lines  had 
been  abandoned,  and  that  Everett, 
Washington  had  converted  to  motor 
buses  a  year  before. 

A  committee  was  formed  to  examine 
the  offer  and  present  a  plan.  City 
Manager  O.  A.  Kratz  opposed  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  streetcars.  The  Port  of  Astoria 
wasn't  interested. 

Astoria  Transit  Company 

The  general  opinion  of  the  committee 
was  that  a  bus  line  was  the  only  solution. 
At  the  meeting  on  January  31  st,  Sherman 
Lovell,  President  of  the  Astoria  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  announced  he  was  confer- 
ing  with  a  company  which  wanted  to 
come  in  with  a  fleet  of  buses.  Guy  Talbot 
assured  that  PP&L  would  continue  oper¬ 
ating  the  streetcars  until  the  transporta¬ 
tion  problem  was  solved,  whereupon  the 
city  called  for  bid  s  on  a  motor  bus  service. 

Sherman  W.  Lovell,  pioneer  Astoria 
automobile  businessman,  and  W.  E. 
Young  of  Portland,  operator  of  the  Linn- 
ton  Transit  Company,  formed  the  As¬ 
toria  Transit  Company  which  submitted 
the  only  bid,  in  the  form  of  an  ordinance. 
Proposed  were  six  Mack  motor  buses 
which  would  operate  over  the  same 
route  as  the  streetcars,  plus  serve  areas 
the  tracks  never  reached  at  15  minute 
intervals  for  a  10-cent  fare.  The  bid  was 
conditional  on  the  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  street  railway  system.  The 
bid  was  accepted,  and  so  started  the  As¬ 
toria  Transit  Company. 

Last  Trolley  Day 

On  Friday  evening  June  27, 1924,  the 
six  Mack  buses  arrived.  The  newspaper 
of  June  28,  1924,  announced  that  on 
"Monday  morning,  Astoria's  street  rail¬ 
way  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
dinky,  antiquated  streetcars  will  be  re¬ 
placed  with  a  fleet  of  huge  [25-pas¬ 
senger]  motor  streetcars."  That  same 
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Saturday,  Sherman  Lovell  and  W.  E. 
Young  drove  the  new  buses  over  the 
streetcar  route  checking  times  and  sched¬ 
ules. 

Sunday,  June  29,  1924,  was  the  last 
day  the  streetcars  operated  in  Astoria.  As 
requested  in  a  letter  from  PP&L  District 
Manager  Ben  P.  Baily,  the  trolley  system 
franchise  to  PP&L  was  revoked  two 
weeks  later,  on  July  14, 1924. 

First  Bus  Day 

Buses  of  the  Astoria  Transit  Company 
took  over  from  the  street  railway  system 
early  Monday  morning  June  30,  1924. 
Ross  Van  Osdol,  who  had  been  a  street¬ 
car  motorman  for  12  years,  converted  to 
driving  the  new  buses.  (On  May  19, 
1927,  when  E.  C.  Wheeler  was  manager, 
Ross  Van  Osdol  received  recognition  on 
page  one  of  the  Daily  Astoria  Budget 
newspaper  for  his  efficiency.) 

The  bus  route  duplicated  that  of  the 
streetcars  before  the  fire,  with  additional 
service  at  the  ends.  The  bus  went  to  the 
east  city  limits  instead  of  stopping  at 
45th,  and  west  end  service  included  the 
Port  of  Astoria  terminals. 

The  newspaper  reported  the  "track¬ 
less  gasoline  buses"  made  the  switch 
from  trolleys  without  a  hitch  or  tangle, 
operating  smoothly  throughout  the  first 
day. 

Fate  of  Streetcars 

Arthur  Dempsie  had  the  chore  of  sal¬ 
vaging  useable  equipment.  Most  of  the 
streetcar  rails  were  left  in  the  streets. 
Over  the  years  they  were  covered  up 
with  blacktop,  or  occasionally  removed 
when  some  improvement  required  it. 
(The  brick  lined  tracks  over  the  Bond 
Street  hill  remained  uncovered  through 
the  1940s,  a  nostalgic  reminder  of  streeet- 
car  days.) 

PP&L  sold  some  of  the  streetcars  to 
other  communities.  The  last  three  cars 
were  sold  to  George  Bozarth  of  the  As¬ 
toria  Wrecking  Company  on  October  21, 
1929.  The  wrecking  yard  removed 


whatever  metal  could  be  salvaged,  then 
disposed  of  the  hulks.  The  last  two  hulks 
(cars  15  and  16)  were  saturated  with  oil 
and  burned  in  December  1930. 

William  H.  Galvani 
William  H.  Galvani  (bom  near  Mos¬ 
cow,  Russia  June  27,  1863)  "retired"  in 
1925,  after  14  years  with  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Company.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1882,  and  worked  for  Tacoma 
and  Portland  newspapers  in  addition  to 
being  an  engineer  for  the  Oregon  Rail¬ 
way  &  Navigation  Company  (Union 
Pacific  Railroad)  before  becoming  As¬ 
toria  Street  Rail  way  engineer  in  1911.  He 
moved  to  Seaside  where  he  was  Mayor 
three  terms  (1928-1934),  serving  also  as 
city  attorney  and  city  engineer  to  save  the 
city  money  during  the  depression.  In 
1 930,  he  was  also  President  of  the  Seaside 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  1936, 
President  of  the  Clatsop  County  Bank. 
He  retired  and  moved  to  Portland,  where 
he  died  at  age  84,  on  October  23, 1947.  A 
strict  vegetarian,  he  was  a  scholar  and 
authority  on  many  subjects  outside  the 


Mack  25-passenger  buses  replaced 
streetcars.  (CCHS  photo  #2698-238.) 


field  of  his  work.  His  extensive  personal 
library  was  contributed  to  an  Oregon  col¬ 
lege.  (The  Oregonian,  February  23,  1930, 
and  October  24, 1947.) 

Arthur  S.  Dempsie 
Arthur  S.  Dempsie  (1891-1977)  was 
the  last  streetcar  manager,  from  1919 
until  the  line  ceased  operation  in  1924. 
Dempsie  went  on  to  become  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company  manager  at 
Seaside  1925-1929,  and  District  Manager 
at  Astoria  from  1929  until  his  retirement 
in  1958.  Fred  Andrus  of  The  Daily  As- 
torian  interviewed  him  about  the  street¬ 
car  system  in  1974,  when  a  sewer 
contractor  was  removing  old  Bond  Street 
rails  buried  under  the  pavement  by  the 
bowling  alley  ( Daily  Astorian,  May  21, 
1974,  page  10).  "Every  time  I  walk  by  the 
courthouse,  I  notice  an  iron  projection  on 
the  Commercial  Street  front  of  it,"  Dem¬ 
psie  said.  "Few  people  notice  it,  but  it 
was  a  support  for  the  trolley  wires."  He 
said  track  still  buried  under  Astoria 
streets  is  mostly  from  the  old  streetcar 
line,  but  a  segment  along  Astor  around 
Ninth  and  Tenth  is  not:  that  was  part  of 
the  Port  of  Astoria's  old  belt  line  [Corps 
of  Engineers]  railway.  Dempsie  moved 
to  Beaverton  in  1975. 


Photographs 

Donors  of  CCHS  streetcar  photos  were 
the  Daily  Astorian,  Virginia  Hendrickson, 
John  Van  Qsdol,  R.  A.  Horton,  Bert  H.  Ward 
and  G.  L.  Hodgekinson. 
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(Above,  Left  to  Right)  PP&L  streetcars  numbered  15, 7, 8  and  5  parked  outside  by  the 
car  bam  after  the  December  8, 1922  Astoria  fire.  (CCHS  photo.) 

(Below)  28-foot  Bimey  patent  PP&L  streetcars  No.  16  and  No.  15  in  the  car  bam  on 
June  10, 1929  shortly  before  they  were  sold  for  scrap  metal,  then  burned  in  December, 
1930.  (CCHS  photo  #5179-236.) 
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